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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. Gradu- 
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Editorials 


‘% HE opposing discussions of George S. Schuyler 
and Langston Hughes in the Nation on the 
question of Negro art offer evidences of a sort of 
mental fermentation which is in itself 
much more significant than the con- 
clusions of either. Mr. Schuyler 


American 
Negro Art 


denies that there is such a thing as 
Negro art and 
“merely a 


regards the “Aframerican” as 
lamp-blacked Anglo-Saxon.” Mr. 


Hughes contends that there is a Negro art and 
laments that Negro art expressions are being choked 
by “the urge within the race to whiteness, the de- 
sire to pour racial individuality into the mold ot 
American standardization and to be as little Negro 
and as much American as possible.” So long as 
the corollary of Mr. Schuyler’s denial is that Ne- 
groes are inescapably different in the sense that 
scions of slave holders and pseudo-scientists regard 
them, his is a strong case, with the Negroes at least. 
So long as the corollary of Mr. Hughes’ contention 
is that a slavish imitation of American standards is 
drowning native Negro art, he quite successfully 
goads the pride of every Negro intelligent enough 
to read his article. It is unfortunate that, for the 
sake of a good debate, they could not have defined 
beforehand the terms with which they were to play. 

For neither does Mr. Schuyler mean that there is 
no beauty in Negro life, nor Mr. Hughes that Ne- 
groes are contentedly inferior creatures with amus- 
ing peculiarities. When one of them is talking 
about art form the other is discussing art content; 
one is thinking of the Negro bourgeois, the other 
of intellectual parvenus; one of art, the other of 
artists. When Mr. Schuyler is thinking of uncon- 
scious folk art of the past, Mr. Hughes is thinking 
of individual Negro artists of the present, and when 
Mr. Schuyler is thinking of individual Negro ar- 
tists of the past like Pushkin and Dumas, Mr. 
Hughes is thinking about the sable Babbitts of the 
present. And both discuss art as if they were think- 
ing of culture. 

The peculiar difficulty about the situation is that 
Negroes really express all the contradictions and 
paradoxes pointed out and there will be found the 
joyous, carefree spirits on whom rests lightly the 
stamp of the American pattern, and the Negroes 
who want to be like whites and the emancipated 
Negro intellectuals who seek to portray the beauties 
of their own kin. But determinations can be no 
more easily made in the case of Negroes than could 
be made in the endless dispute about American and 
English temperament and capacity. We must ex- 
pect a deal of misunderstanding here. The ques- 
tion is still open as to whether or not there is or 
can be such a thing as distinctive Negro art. Cer- 
tain it seems, if there could be, it would not remain 
distinctive for long. It is more important now that 
we develop artists and let the question of a distinc- 
tive art settle itself. 
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African Negro art is less understood by American 
Negroes than by Frenchmen; the middle class 
Negroes are closer to middle class whites than they 
are to the “levee” Negroes who created the Blues 
and the Charleston; the spirituals are called the 
only truly American music; andthe English and 
French think jazz expresses the hectic rhythm of 
American life. 

Dumas and Pushkin, who would be classified as 
Negroes in America, writing about Frenchmen and 
Russians outrank any American artist writing about 
Americans, and the stories of Du Bose Heyward 
and Julia Peterkin about Negro life are superior 
to most of the work of Negro writers about them- 
selves. 

The hopeful part of the situation is that an ar- 
tist can express best the life which he knows and 
in that life which is the Negroes’, any Negro artist 
has the advantage. He may express without re- 
straint whatever is there, and Mr. Hughes is right 
when he says that “without going outside his race 
and even among the better classes with their ‘white’ 
culture and conscious American manners but still 
Negro enough to be different, there is sufficient mat- 
ter to furnish a black artist with a life time of cre- 
ative work.” 

What is most important is that these black ar- 
tists should be free, not merely to express anything 
they feel, but to feel the pulsations and rhythms of 
their own life, philosophy be hanged. 


S instances of restrictive housing compacts mul- 
tiply in cities throughout the country, the at- 
tention of Negroes fixes itself more gravely upon 
the attempts to crystallize senti- 
The ment into law. We mentioned 
Washington last month the decision of the U. 
Segregation S. Supreme Court in the Washing- 
Case ton Segregation Case, reflecting 
upon its apparent significance and 
projecting the view that inasmuch as the court had 
disclaimed the validity of the argument of attorneys 
for the defense that the compacts barring Negroes 
were in violation of the Constitution, there were 
serious grounds for apprehension. For really, a most 
potent danger lies in the power of individuals to 
deny homes to other citizens, a question declared 
beyond the jurisdiction of the U. S. Supreme Court 
to decide upon. 

Mr. Walter White, the Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, regards as unfortunate the 
impression possible to readers of Opportu- 
Nity that the matter has been closed for all time, 
or that the Court had placed its official sanction 
upon such covenants. To quote Mr. White: 

“The recent decision of the Supreme Court . 
means only that the Supreme Court avoided, as is 
ree habit. the rendering of a clear cut decision, con- 
tenting itself merely with declaring a tack of juris- 
diction in a case carried up to that Court o1? a writ 
of error. The ground has now been cleared for 
taking a case to that Court on a writ of certiorari.” 
It is the purpose of the Association, we are told, 


“to place the situation before the Supreme Court 
so unequivocally that a decision cannot be 
avoided.” Representing the organization whose at- 
torneys, Mr. Moorfield Storey and Mr. Louis Mar- 
shall, have handled this case, these observations offer 
hope for Negro residents not merely in Washington 
but in a score of other cities who will be affected 
by the opinion of the Court. For results not wholly 
unanticipated have followed speedily the first de- 
cision, equivocal as it was. A suit has been initiated 
in the Court of Chancery in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, to prevent the owner of property from selling 
it to a Negro. In this instance there had been a 
similar mutual agreement not to sell to Negroes. 
The Trenton Times, calling attention to the deci- 
sion and the already effective means employed by 
Cadwalader Park property owners to keep out all 
kinds of shops, suggests that “in newer sections 
there is opportunity for real estate developers to 
fix by deed the character of their neighborhoods 
not only as to the exclusion of stores, garages, etc., 
but under the new Supreme Court ruling, as to 
the types of citizens who may be admitted as well.” 


EGRO labor, despite the migrations north, is 
still the backbone of the cotton industry. In 
1920, over a million and a half men were engaged 
in agriculture, and cotton has 
Cotton and always been for them the domi- 
the Southern = nant crop. To these numbers may 
Negro be added 660,000 Negro women, 
39 per cent of all Negro women 
working. Although paradoxes of the industry daily 
are becoming evident and dangerous storm clouds 
are gathering, its weaknesses seem helplessly inherent 
in its nature. For years the South has dominated 
the cotton market of the world. Its monopoly has 
almost been taken for granted. 

In 1924 it exported cotton to the amount of 
$950,000,000. England has been depending upon it 
for its spinners who require annually, it is esti- 
mated, four million bales of 500 pounds each. Their 
goods go in turn to India and China, who can pay 
but little for goods. If England is not able to get 
raw cotton cheaply her workers suffer. Mr. Joseph 
Leeming, summarizing the cotton situation in Great 
Britain calculates that a rise of one cent a pound 
in the price of American cotton costs the British 
spinne’s approximately $20,000,000 during a year, 
and unless the United States can grow cheap cotton 
the British cannot buy. The editor of the Southern 
A griculturist, Mr. E. E. Miller, complains that the 
cotton growing states are already the poorest from 
the point of returns of any section of the United 
States. Any southern Negro farm laborer can bear 
eloquent testimony to the accuracy of this obser- 
vation. Ends never meet even with women and chil- 
dren in the fields. The credit system which bears 
down on white and black is a standing evil. Yet 
during the past few years the price of raw cotton 
has jumped not one cent but from 8 to 43 cents 
a pound. Definitely now, and feverishly, England 
is cultivating her own cotton areas. India, Egypt, 
Africa and Australia have been under cultivation 
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and before many years England will be able to 
support herself. 

This is going to force a complete reorganization 
of the agricultural life of the south, and, unless 
the indications are utterly false, white and Negro 
farmers will be forced into co-operative relations 
for their own protection. With the blind and per- 
ennially destructive dependence upon cotton shat- 
tered, the plantation system becomes less profitable 
and individual ownership more generally profitable. 
Along with this, goes the necessity for intelligent 
co-operative marketing. If we may borrow from 
Mr. E. E. Miller’s illuminating discussion in the 
. July Review of Reviews, the low living standards 
required of the tenants, Negro and white, are too 
high a price to pay for markets. And to quote him 
more exactly: “A favorable attitude toward the co- 
operative movement by cotton consumers and by 
business generally will make things better, even for 
the grower who continues to sell independently. 
Anything done to advance educational interest in 
the rural south or to aid the Negroes to a higher 
plane of living brings nearer a better day.” 


HAT do the Negro poets write about? A 

reading of the full group of poems entered in 
the second OpporTuNitTy Contest would reveal for 
the curious an interesting cross sec- 
tion of group thinking and feeling. 
Not all of these poems by any means 
are about Negroes, or race; nor are they about per- 
secution if this fact means anything. There are 
fewer about race than about love, and these two 
groups together constitute but a small portion of 
the poems. Looming large are the inspirational 
poems, followed closely by nature poems and odes 
to stars, the moon, and night. There are poems re- 
ligious, philosophical, personal and descriptive; 
poems of nostalgia, of self-pity, musings, fantasies, 
dialect verse; poems about death, womanhood, 
mother love, emancipation; poems “lofty and sub- 
lime.” The commonplace things share in these effu- 
sions: Jo a Buzz Saw, To the Door Sill, To a 
Pumpkin Pie. One has the right to expect some- 
thing more than the ordinary in November Brown, 
Sea Paths, A Fantasy in Grey, Alley of Wasted 
Lives, Dead Marriage, Phantom Rosary, Poems to 
an Old Sailors The “racial” poems are not lacking 
in color and intensity when they appear as these 
titles may suggest: The Black Lothario, Night 
Born, Dark Lady, Bronze Maiden, I Am a Negro, 
Ethiopia, Ebony Rose, My Love Is Dark but She 
Is Comely, Rhapsody in Black Minor. 


What an opportunity is present in the title: 
Night Thoughts in a Nordic Graveyard, or in the 
poem to The Black Girl, which begins: 


The measured beat of time for eons passed; 
A million suns have viewed a restless world, 
Yet not a single bard hath dared to sing 

A song in glory of the blackest girl! 


Negro 
Poetry 


There are ballads, some extending into pages and 
many of them well worth reading. The Legend of 
Horse Track Mystery and A Scion of Rabbi Ben 


Ezra pique interest as certainly as The Tragedy of 
Pete. Then there are profound philosophical ex-- 
cursions under such titles as The Span of Life, 
Tragedy of a Soul, Destiny, Phases of Life, aud 
poems to personal idols from Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar to Marcus Garvey. Of all the poetic efforts 
these perhaps seem most discouraging to the muse: 
Have Negro Women a Place in the Business World, 
Right Methods of the Negro, To Marry or To 
Have a Career, Prohibition Affects the Ex-Slave. 
On and on these go, sometimes quite drab and 
commonplace, sometimes flashing with surprising 
light, and all of them, after a fashion interesting. 
Names which failed to appear in the prize places 
yet reveal much and promise more. Some will 
appear subsequently in this magazine and a few in 
other publications. And those to appear quite merit 
what Harriet Monroe has aptly characterized as the 
“authentic encouragement of the printed page.” 


R. THOMAS BOYD has made possible, 
throughan account in the Forum of the work of 
Julian Harris, editor and publisher of the Colum- 
bus, Georgia Enquirer-Sun an appre- 


A Well ciation of the virile courage and intel- 
Earned ligence which won for him this year 
Award the Pulitzer Award. ‘The idealism of 


this man, son of the kindly Joel 
Chandler Harris of Uncle Remus fame, and his 
wife, goes beyond the mere honor of an award for 
meritorious public service. 

Well trained as a newspaper man, when he as- 
sumed control of the Enquirer-Sun in the small, 
Klan infested town of Columbus, he began his de- 
nunciatory editorials, a solitary figure in a desert 
of willing ignorance. He lambasted the Kluxers 
whose meetings were being held over the police 
headquarters, exposed the Reverend Caleb Ridley of 
Atlanta, Chief Kludd, for drunkenness, picked out 
by name the grafters and seducers, proved the gov- 
ernor to be a Klansman, increasing his attacks when 
sand was thrown in his presses, and the sheeted 
gentlemen marched by his place with their banners: 
America for the Gentiles, Down with the Jews, 
Rome Works While Protestantism Sleeps, Down 
With the Negroes. After a while Klan membership 
in Columbus dwindled away. He flayed the dismal 
backwardness of the State, and kept the Georgia 
Legislature from further shackling the intelligence 
of its children with an anti-evolution bill. He con- 
demned lynching witha fervor unheard of in that sec- 
tion and gave his belief that a Federal anti-lynching 
law would be even more logical than a Federal Pro- 
hibition law. He held Georgians up to scorn before 
the world for the “undying infamy and sickening 
disgrace of lynching a lunatic.”” When a wealthy 
advertiser objected to his chronicling of social and 
civic news of the Negro instead of the usual over 
balance of crime news, he retorted with the sugges- 
tion that this man print an advertisement announc- 
ing that he wanted no more Negro trade. Nothing 
happeried, of course. 

The Pulitzer prize was well earned, so well 
earned that it dwarfs by comparison with that bash- 
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ful coterie of Southern leaders who, although wish- 
ing to be regarded as liberals and Christians, feel 
constrained to speak their ideals in whispers, and 
bound to emasculate them with tepid compromises. 


HE Negro Business League will meet this 
month in Cleveland. The annual opportunity 
for the association and exchange of experiences of 
Negro business men, is of course, 
A Task for something worth while; so also are 
the Negro the encouraging stories of suc- 
Business cess which enliven the _ sessions, 
League up to a point. There is, how- 
ever, a useful service to Negro business of which 
this body is capable, but which has not yet been 
given much attention: No more practical task can 
be conceived at this moment than that of studying 
Negro business failures. These failures have ac- 
complished more harm to Negro business, as such, 
through loss of capital and confidence, than many 
times the number of race pride speeches have done 
good. Moreover, the League has, or ought to have, 
sufficient prestige and popular confidence to enable 
it to make a comprehensive national survey of Ne- 
gro business—to establish a body of information 
about this business as reliable and useful as Bab- 
son’s institution. It could be as practical as a clear- 
ing house or Chamber of Commerce. 

Some respected central body must lay the ground 
work for intelligent group functioning if there is to 
be such a thing as Negro business, and the Business 
League is the nearest approach we have to such an 
institution. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY has secured for 
itself, in the election of Mordecai John- 

son as its president, new and engaging possibilities 
for growth. It begins its new re- 

Howard’s gime under the first Negro president 
New with one who certainly does not lack 
President an adequate academic background of 
training, and who has the advan- 

tage of a larger measure of youth than is com- 
mon for such positions. Remembering the bitter, 
even if dignifiedly subdued pre-election contest, the 
clique sponsoring of candidates for proposal, and 
the quite extraordinary interest among the alumni 
and Washingtonians in the first Negro president, it 
is something of a relief that Mr. Johnson is able 
to come upon the scene, satisfyingly full grown and 
untouched by the welter of discussion. He lacks 
the measure of institutional contact and administra- 
tive experience that some of the other candidates 
had to their credit. But in this lack he is not with- 


out eminent precedents. Mr. Glenn Frank, the re- 
cently elected president of the University of Wis- 
consin went to that institution from the editor’s 
chair of the Century Magazine, and incidentally, 
there is little difference in their ages. 

For the Negro youth of that university he brings 
a natural endowment of spiritual qualities which 
have gained for him a sound confidence where his 
scholarship has brought respect. 

There can be expected from him a full apprecia- 
tion of the obligation not merely to direct a large 
university successfully, but to demonstrate the ca- 
pacity of Negroes for leadership. 


HE growth of Negro literary groups through- 
out the country and their manifest concern 
about the activities of other writers prompts the in- 
troduction this month of a column car- 
The Ebony rying informal literary intelligence. 
Flute It begins under the hand of Gwendo- 
lyn Bennett, one of the most versatile and accom- 
plished of our younger group of writers. The title 
for her column, The Ebony Flute, is an exception- 
ally engaging one and she is in position to provide 
interest in plenty for those who enjoy the lighter 
side of Negro letters. Miss Bennett is a poet and 
a teacher of art at Howard University. She has 
recently returned from a year’s study in Paris on a 
scholarship provided by the Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority. Several of her poems have been carried in 
Opportunity, and her Song will appear in the 
new edition of The New Negro. 


1a eben inquiries that have come since the an- 
nouncement of awards for the second Oppor- 
TUNITY contest, suggest that, at least in some 

quarters, the conditions regulating the 
Questions contest have not been made sufh- 
About the — ciently clear. The OpportTuNity con- 
Contests tests are open to Negroes both in and 

out of the United States, whether 
they are citizens or not. 

The ranking of entries for prizes and for honor- 
able mention is within the hands of the judges in 
each section. Their ratings are grouped and selec- 
tion of ranking manuscripts made for awards on the 
basis of a mathematical formula. Manuscripts and 
not names are considered. The judges have before 
them only the pen names of the writers. 

There will be a third OpporTuNIty contest and 
the formal announcement of it is soon to appear. 
Those who expect to enter manuscripts this year 
may gain for themselves a few extra weeks of 
preparation by beginning work on them now. 
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HE subject of immunity shares with other 
branches of medical science the difficulties of 
constantly being subjected to alterations of point of 
view and concept. Every infectious disease or path- 
ological process is the result of a struggle between 
two variable factors, the pathological powers of the 
infecting bacteria or causative agent, on the one 
‘hand, and the resistance of the subject on the other 
hand, each of course modified by variations in the 
conditions under which the struggle takes place. 
Again, infectious organisms may be capable of caus- 
ing a fatal infection in one individual but may be 
only moderately virulent or entirely innocuous for 
another and conversely. The physical state or en- 
vironmental condition under which the invader and 
the invaded are brought together are determining 
factors. 

The mere fact that animals and man are in con- 
stant contact with infectious agencies, many viru- 
lent, and do not succumb reveals that there is a 
defensive mechanism. This is due to the unique 
modes of defense that we possess. The suscepti- 
bility or capacity for resistance on the part of the 
body to disease, or in a more limited sense to infec- 
tion we call immunity. Therefore, the conception 
immunity, resistance and susceptibility are relative 
terms which can never be discussed without consid- 
eration of all the modifying conditions. It has long 
been known that having suffered from one attack of 
a certain disease that the individual is more refrac- 
tory to subsequent infections; generally one attack 
of small pox, typhoid, mumps, yellow fever, scarlet 
fever, confers immunity. This is the basis of our 
sound principles of vaccination. This is acquired 
immunity. You can no doubt recall epidemics of 
disease that have swept through a community and 
have attacked many and yet left others untouched. 
This we call natural immunity. When this immun- 
ity is limited to a particular group or race, we call 
it racial immunity. When this is limited to one of 
a race, we call it individual immunity. There are 
all gradations and divisions of immunity, but we are 
only concerned with that immunity which depends 
upon certain racial attributes. This paper was pre- 
pared in the hope that a concise statement of the 
facts and more important hypotheses concerning im- 
munity and resistance to disease of the dark skinned 
peoples may become known. 

There is no doubt that there is a difference in 
susceptibility between various races of man and 
there are many interesting factors. It must be re- 
membered that no absolute immunity exists. The 
highest attainable immunity may be broken down 
by environmental conditions and physical state. 
Racial immunity cannot be conclusively proven in 
man as in animals, because of the racial inter- 
mingling that has been going on for centuries and 
will continue to go one. This is all the more diff- 
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cult in the American Negro. In speaking of im- 
munity in this paper, | shall only discuss the more 
common diseases and many of the details and theor- 
ies of immunity will be brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the various diseases. It is generally 
agreed that the Caucasian is less susceptible to tuber- 
culosis than is the Negro, Indian and Eskimo, but 
that the Negro shows more resistance to yellow 
fever, malaria and hookworm than does the white 
man. It is interesting also to note the nearer the 
Negro is to the equator, the less susceptible he is to 
yellow fever. 

Before going further into the subject, it might be 
wise to discuss the question of inheritance of disease 
and immunity. It is a question not definitely de- 
cided, whether racial immunity is really an instance 
of survival of the fittest or whether immunity ac- 
quired by an individual can be wholly or in part 
transmitted to an offspring. There are, however, a 
number of factors which indicate that inheritance 
plays an important part. Whether direct inheri- 
tance of the individually acquired immunity may be 
considered at all as a contributing factor is difficult 
to say. Various experiments permit no doubt as to 
the validity of this fact. Many regard this so 
called hereditary immunity as not inherited sus- 
ceptibility or resistance, but rather as an acquired 
immunity from a mild infection in childhood. 
Some observers argue that this immunity is de- 
pendent upon a gradual elimination as far as re- 
production is concerned of those individuals that 
are more susceptible and by gradual selection a 
higher racial resistance is gradually developed. 
Hans Zinsser' believes that an inherited factor plays 
a big part in immunity. Rosenau® believes that 
there is a certain degree of resistance inherited. 

It is apparent and convincing that in the case of 
many diseases afflicting human beings that infection 
takes a milder course in those races among which it 
has long been endemic; whereas the same disease 
suddenly introduced among a new people is rela- 
tively more severe and spreads more rapidly. It is 
more infectious and virulent in races first attacked 
than in those from which it comes. The decima- 
tion of the population of Iceland after the introduc- 
tion of measles was one of the horrors of improved 
communications. Subsequent epidemics have been 
less fatal. The introduction of syphilis among the 
American Indians and Negroes showed a virulence 
unheard among the Caucasian. Syphilis was for- 
merly unknown in regions populated by Negroes 
which had not been invaded by whites. Syphilis 
when first described epidemically toward the close 
of the fifteenth century was certainly more virulent 
than it is today. The native African when brought 
in contact with tuberculosis rapidly succumbs. The 
Negro is certainly less susceptible to tropical fevers 
than is the Caucasian. They are diseases that he 
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has been fighting for centuries. Many explain this 
as due to mild infections acquired during childhood. 
The fact remains the same, nevertheless. 

Whether or not direct inheritance of the indi- 
vidually acquired immunity may be transmitted is 
dificult to say. ‘The immunity transferred to an 
ofispring may be natural immunity or may be an im- 
munity acquired by the parent and transferred to 
the fetus, because of the presence of factors in the 
circulating blood of the mother. The Caucasian 
having been the victim of tuberculosis for many 
centuries—it is called the “White Plague”—a de- 
gree of racial immunity has been established by vir- 
tue of the element of the survival of the more re- 
sistant individuals. It is also true that there has 
been an inherited resistance, if only in physical 
makeup. Tuberculosis is certainly less virulent 
among them. Some argue that what appears to be 
inherent characteristics of the race is difference in 
hygienic conditions and degree of exposure. 

Fishberg*® states that a study of the epidemology 
of tuberculosis teaches that the danger of tubercu- 
losis infection depends upon the length of time a 
people have been exposed to the disease. Thus, 
when primitive peoples, who have never been 
affected with the disease move into tuberculosis sur- 
roundings, they soon become infected and the dis- 
ease runs an acute and fatal course. This was the 
case of Negroes brought to America. They ac- 
quired tuberculosis easily and succumbed readily. 
We know that tuberculosis is no respecter of races. 
The Chinese, even under the worst possible condi- 
tions of overcrowding, sanitation and _ hygiene 
show no greater mortality tables than do the Cau- 
casian, probably their greater age as a race and 
longer exposure to infection have built up their 
resistance in spite of adverse living conditions. 

The American Indians coming in contact with 
whites, and therefore with the tuberculosis germ, 
were practically decimated by the disease which ran 
an acute and fatal course as among the American 
Negro. 

In Africa where the Negro lives uncontaminated 
by white civilization, tuberculosis and syphilis are 
unknown. Even among the Senegalese, the disease 
is never endemic. Cummins‘ points out that the 
Sudanese soldiers recruited from tribes among which 
tuberculosis is practically unknown, were much 
more liable to tuberculosis than those who have been 
in contact with it, as have been the Egyptians. 
Even in past centuries, the Sudanese slaves were the 
cheapest on the market because it was assumed that 
a large number would contract tuberculosis and die. 

It is a common observation among those that 
specialize in tuberculosis that the greater number 
of those with tuberculosis among the dark skinned 
races have the so-called “‘young adult type,” a very 
fulminating and virulent type. Paisseau® states that 
tuberculosis in the native African reveals the char- 
acter of a primary infection similar to that seen in 
infants infected. Carter® of the Virginia Sani- 
torium has observed this same fact. Most of his 
cases were between 20 and 30 years of age and the 
whites were between 28 and 34 years of age. He 


concludes that this indicates a lessened resistance on 
account of absence of contact and that it explains 
the predominance of the “young adult type” of 
tuberculosis in the Negro. He further observes that 
the high death rate is due to lack of resistance, due 
to short periods of contact of the race with the dis- 
ease rather than bodily weakness and unhealthful 
surroundings. Grandy’ also emphasizes this fact 
and further adds that “where the same type of pre- 
ventive work is done on both white and Negro the 
disease will be lessened in the Negro.” 

Carter® observed that the mulatto has better re- 
sistance to the disease than does the black. This is 
undoubtedly true because of the intermixture and 
thus acquiring of more immunity. His studies 
show also that while there is lessened resistance the 
Negro will as rapidly respond to treatment as the 
white and will remain well just as long. 

Borel® states that in the areas of Africa that have 
not had contact with European civilization, tubercu- 
losis is practically unknown. This was proven by 
the experience of the British army and its African 
troops when transported to France in 1917-18. The 
death rate from tuberculosis was 56% against 
5.7% for the other British troops. This was in 
troops who had been subjected to careful and rigid 
medical examination before leaving Africa and whe 
therefore acquired tuberculosis in France. Bore) 
informs that among French African troops who re- 
cently arrived from Senegal only 4% or 5% gave a 
positive cutaneous reaction—a test that indicates 
whether one is tuberculous. In these same troops 
after staying in France the death rate increased to 
11.14%. On the other hand the American Negro 
troops who had been exposed to tuberculosis in the 
United States did not have an excessive tuberculosis 
mortality while serving in France in the American 
army. This same fact is noted among the immi- 
grants to the United States, coming from countries 
and cities long exposed to tuberculosis. In the Jew 
the tuberculosis mortality is less. This proves that 
long contact means heightened immunity. The 
almost universal decline of tuberculosis in countries 
where it was formerly epidemic and the decreased 
incidence of this disease in racial stocks that have 
been exposed long to civilization and to tuberculosis 
have in general been due to an increasing immunity 
acquired by infection. Brolet'® contends that chil- 
dren of tuberculous parents do not even inherit a 
predisposition to the disease but an increased degree 
of immunity to its invasion. 

When speaking of race influence on the _inci- 
dence of tuberculosis the facts mentioned must be 
borne in mind. Tuberculosis appears not to be 2 
racial problem. There are no races which are more 
or less vulnerable to the disease because of ethnic 
peculiarities, such as height of body, color of skin 
and other morphological traits which distinguish one 
race from another. 

Fishberg® states that one human race when first 
meeting tuberculosis is as vulnerable as another. It 
is only after they have been exposed for many gen- 
erations to the disease that they acquire a resistance. 

The susceptibility of dark-skinned races to pneu- 
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monia is well known. The death rate is very high 
even in the United States. In 1923 the death rate 
was 137.8 per 100,000 as against a death rate of 
160.8 in 1911. Rosenau? points out that pneu- 
monia is particularly virulent among races in which 
it has not been prevalent. This was the case with 
the laborers in the Panama Canal and in the dia- 
mond mines of Africa. He believes that a certain 
amount of racial immunity is acquired through long 
conflict with pneumonia. The Senegalese proved 
especially susceptible to pneumonia on transporting 
them to France during the World War, more than 
5% succumbing to pneumonia before they had been 
‘acclimated. In those that had been in France two 
or three years the death rate was reduced to two in 
7,000. Whether this reduction is due to acclimation 
or early elimination of the more susceptible is an 
open and debatable question. 

As early as 1894 Dean Ballock™: of Howard 
University School of Medicine called attention to 
three conditions peculiar to dark skinned races— 
keloid, fibroma and elephantiasis. He affirmed as a 
pathological axiom that fibrous processes constitute 
a racial peculiarity and applied the term “fibroid 
diathesis” to the tendency. Matas’? of New Or- 
leans a few years later stated that fibroid tumors 
occur five times more frequent in those of African 
descent than in the whites. Howard Kelly™ of 
Johns Hopkins affirms this. Most observers having 
a chance to make observation agree that fibroma are 
more common in the dark skinned races. I am quite 
positive that a statistical review of the records of 
hospitals with a large Negro clientele will substan- 
tiate this. Most observers point out the frequency 
of fibroid tumors in native African women and 
rarity of cancer. 

Keloid, which is an excessive growth of fibrous 
scar tissue, usually resulting in a healing wound is 
seen almost exclusively in those of African descent, 
about eighteen times as common as in whites. My 
own observation bears out the fact that scar forma- 
tion is much more abundant in dark skinned peo- 
ples. In fact, benign fibrous strictures occur about 
ten times as often in the Negro. Day,"* investigat- 
ing the urologic idiosyncrasies of the Negro was 
also impressed with the presence of a number of 
fibrous tissue reaction in lesions, strictures, multiple 
fistule resulting from structure and types of gland 
enlargements. Rosser'® of Texas also called atten- 
tion to a large number of benign rectal strictures in 
dark skinned people. 

Matas” believes that scar tissue formation is 
frequent in the Negro because of the syphilis and 
tuberculosis, but he is in error because fibrous 
changes, especially keloid is noticed in the non- 
syphilized and non-tuberculized African native, who 
utilize this tendency for purposes of ornamentation 
and tribal identification. The smallest wound such 
as ear piercing often results in large fibrous growth. 
This certainly offsets that theory. Most investi- 
wators state that there is no real difference in the 
histology of the scar tissue in the races. Alexis 


Carrell in a careful histological study admits that 
there is a factor in dark skinned folk which causes 


an exaggerated fibrous tissue reaction but does not 
know the factor. 

There is certainly a fibroplastic diatheses in rec- 
tal and unrologic cases, but rectal and genito-uri- 
nary cancer is 3% times more frequent in the white 
race. According to Royster of St. Agnes Hospital 
in North Carolina, a hospital for colored patients, 
there is no record of a case of rectal cancer. How- 
ever, U. S. census show that in 1920 the Negro 
death rate from cancer had risen from 3.8 in 
100,000 in 1880 to 50.4 in 100,000. The rarity 
of melonitic cancer, a type of cancer characterized 
by an abundant deposit of pigmentation is still a 
puzzle when we consider the enormous stores ot 
pigment in the skin of Negro that could be made 
the play of the cancer that is so destructive in 
white race. 

The rarity of cancer among primitive people is 
noticeable. It certainly is a disease of modern 
civilization. ‘The rarity of cancer among the na- 
tive African has been noted by all investigators. 
M. Guyon, a physician in the French African arm) 
says that in the north of Africa and even in tropical 
Africa it is very rare. A list of the causes of death 
in Algiers for a number of years showed no death 
from cancer in the natives. 

Rosser™ believes in the heritability of this dia- 
thesis and the possibility of the perseverance of dis- 
tinct characteristics in dark skinned races. While 
he discredits the inheritance of disease as such, he 
believes that the predisposition to certain disease is 
heritable. Karl Pearson also believes in the herit- 
ability of predisposition to disease. Rosser’® sug- 
gests that in the slow and gradual development of 
the human race from a lower mammalian class, nu- 
merous separations and divisions have occurred, 
some offshoots being stranded in a primitive stage. 
The Negro division of the human family possessing 
distinctive anatomical characteristics bearing the un- 
mistakable print of this origin, approaches the an- 
thropoid apes in the essential characteristics in which 
he differs anatomically from the rest of mankind. 
This is not the opinion, however, of authorities in 
anthropology. 

Granuloma inguinale, a tropical ulceration usu- 
ally occuring in the inguinal region is another dis- 
ease that is seen almost exclusively in the Negro. 
Nearly every case reported in the United States was 
in a Negro. In 1923 I*® made a review of the 
literature of this tropical disease and found only one 
case in whites. This is a bacterial disease found 
mostly in the tropics and why it is found almost 
exclusively in Negroes has not been determined. 

Rickets is another disease that seems to attack 
Negro children in the United States in very large 
numbers. The greatest number of cases are seen in 
Negro and Italian children. This is a deficiency 
disease seen in city children in crowded tenements, 
where there is faulty diet and lack of sunshine. In 
Africa the disease is not seen. There is no racial 
factor except the poor hygienic surroundings in 
Negro tenements. Jewish children have fewer 
cases. I am of the opinion, however, that the de- 
formities of the chest caused by rickets certainly 
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predispose the Negro to tuberculosis and other re- 
spiratory diseases. Public health measures are do- 
ing a great deal to cut this disease down. This is 
also a frequent cause of death in childhood, not 
primarily, but because rickets makes the inroads of 
other diseases easy. Although the general death 
rate of the Negro in the registration area is about 
15 per cent higher than in the whites, the difference 
between the mortality rates of the two races in early 
childhood is most striking. More than one-fourth 
of all Negro children born alive die before they are 
five years old. Among the outstanding causes of 
infant mortality are pneumonia, tuberculosis, syph- 
ilis. Syphilis, tuberculosis and pneumonia account 
for 29 per cent of all infant deaths among Negro 
children and only 7 per cent among white children. 
The Negro has a definite immunity to hookworm. 
This is a disease that he has had in Africa and he 
has built up an immunity to it. There are a large 
number of cases in the American Negro but they 
are mild and do not make the inroads that it does 
among the whites in the South. It, however, low- 
ers his resistance and I am of the opinion that it is 
one of the factors in making the inroads of tubercu- 
losis easy. The Negro seems especially susceptible 
to smallpox and the mortality is greater. The ap- 
parent racial immunity to malaria may be explained 
by the long contact with the disease and the prob- 
ability of acquiring immunity during childhood by 
mild cases. 
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Muttsy 


By Zora NEALE HursTeEN 


Awarded One-half of Second Prize in Short Story Section—Opportunity Contest 


T HE piano in Ma Turner’s back parlor stut- 
tered and wailed. The pianist kept time 
with his heel and informed an imaginary de- 
serter that “she might leave and go to Halimufack, 
but his slow-drag would bring her back,” mourn- 
fully with a memory of tom-toms running rythm 
through the plaint. 

Fewclothes burst through the portieres, a brown 
chrysalis from a dingy red cocoon, and touched 
the player on the shoulder. 

“Say, Muttsy,” he stage whispered, ‘““Ma’s got a 
new lil’ biddy in there—just come. And say—her 
foot would make all of dese Harlem babies a Sun- 
day face.” 

“Whut she look like?” Muttsy drawled, trying 
to maintain his characteristic pose of indifference 
to the female. 

“Brown skin, patent leather grass on her knob, 
kinder tallish. She’s a lil’ skinny,” he added apolo- 
getically, “but ah’m willing to buy corn for that 
lil’ chicken.” 

Muttsy lifted his six feet from the piano bench 
as slowly as his curiosity would let him and saun- 
tered to the portieres for a peep. 

The sight was as pleasing as Fewclothes had 
stated—only more so. He went on in the room 
which Ma always kept empty. It was her receiv- 
ing room—her “front.” 

From Ma’s manner it was evident that she was 
very glad to see the girl. She could see that the 
girl was not overjoyed in her presence, but at- 
tributed that to southern greenness. 

“Who you say sentcher heah, dearie?” Ma asked, 
her face trying to beam, but looking harder and 
more forbidding. 

“Uh-a-a man down at the boat landing where I 
got off—North River. I jus’ come in on the boat.” 

Ma’s husband from his corner spoke up. 

““Musta been Bluefront.”’ 

“Yeah, musta been him,” Muttsy agreed. 

“Oh, it’s all right, honey, we New Yorkers likes 
to know who we'se takin’ in, dearie. We has to be 
keerful. Whut did you say yo’ name was?” 

“Pinkie, yes, mam, Pinkie Jones.” 

Ma stared hard at the little old battered reticule 
that the girl carried for luggage—not many clothes 
if that was all—she reflected. But Pinkie had every- 
thing she needed in her face—many, many trunks 
full. Several of them for Ma. She noticed the 
cold-reddened knuckles of her bare hands too. 

“Come on upstairs to yo’ room—thass all right 
‘bout the price—we’ll come to some ’greement to- 
morrow. Jes’ go up and take off yo’ things.’ 

Pinkie put back the little rusty leather purse of 
another generation and followed Ma. She didn’t 
like Ma—her smile resembled the smile of the 


Wolf in Red Riding Hood. Anyway back in 
Eatonville, Florida, “ladies,” especially old ones, 
didn't put powder and paint on the face. 

‘“Forty-dollars-Kate sure landed a pippin’ dis 
time,” said Muttsy, sotto voce, to Fewclothes back 
at the piano.” “If she ain't, then there ain’t a 
hound dawk in Georgy. Ah’m goin’ home an’ 
dress.” 

No one else in the crowded back parlor let alone 
the house knew of Pinkie’s coming. They danced 
on, played on, sang their “blues” and lived on hotly 
their intense lives. The two men who had seen 
her—no one counted ole man Turner—went on 
playing too, but kept an ear cocked for her coming. 

She followed Ma downstairs and seated herself 
in the parlor with the old man. He sat in a big 
rocker before a copper-lined gas stove, indolence in 
every gesture. 

“Ah’m Ma’s husband,” he announced by way of 
making conversation. 

“Now you jus’ shut up!” Ma commanded se- 
verely. “You gointer git yo’ teeth knocked down 
yo’ throat yit for runnin’ yo’ tongue. Lemme talk 
to dis gal—dis is mah house. You sets on the stool 
un do nothin’ too much tuh have anything tuh talk 
over!” 

“Oh, Lawd,” groaned the old man feeling a knee 
that always pained him at the mention of work. 
“Oh, Lawd, will you sen’ yo’ fiery chariot an’ take 
me ’way from heah?” 

“Aw shet up!” the woman spit out. “Lawd don’t 
wantcher—devil wouldn’t have yuh.” She peered 
into the girls face and leaned back satisfied. 

“Well, girlie, you kin be a lotta help tuh me 
‘round dis house if you takes un intrus’ in things 
—oh Lawd!” She leaped up from her seat. 
“That’s mah bread ah smell burnin! ey 

No sooner had Ma’s feet cleared the room than 
the old man came to life again. He peered fur- 
tively after the broad back of his wife. 

**Know who she is,” he asked Pinkie in an awed 
whisper. She shook her head. ‘You don’t? Dat's 
Forty-dollars-Kate!” 

“Forty-dollars-Kate?” Pinkie repeated open eyed. 
“Naw, I don’t know nothin’ "bout her.” 

“Sh-h” cautioned the old man. “Course you 
don’t. I fuhgits you aint nothin’ tall but a young 
‘un. Twenty-five years ago they all called her dat 
‘cause she wuz ‘Forty-dollars-Kate.’ She sho’ wuz 
some p’utty ’oman—great big robus’ lookin’ gal. 
Men wuz glad ’nough to spend forty dollars on her 
if dey had it. She didn’t lose no time wid dem dat 
didn’t have it.” 

He grinned ingratiatingly at Pinkie and leaned 


nearer. 
“But you’se better lookin’ than she ever wuz, you 
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might—taint no tellin’ whut you might do ef you 
git some sense. I’m a gointer teach you, hear?” 

“Yessuh,” the girl managed to answer with an 
almost paralyzed tongue. 

“Thass a good girl. You jus’ lissen to me an’ 
you'll pull thew alright.” 

He glanced at the girl sitting timidly upon the 
edve of the chair and scolded, 

“Don’t set dataway,” he ejaculated. “Yo’ back 
bone ain’t no ram rod. Kinda scooch down on the 
for'ard edge uh de chear lak dis.” (He demon- 
strated by “scooching”’ forward so far that he was 
almost sitting on his shoulder-blades.) The girl 
slumped a trifle. 

“Is you got a job yit?” 

“Nawsuh,” she answered slowly, “but I reckon 
I'll have one soon. Ain't been in town a day yet.” 

“You looks kinda young—kinda little biddy. Is 
you been to school much?” 

“Yessuh, went thew eight reader. 
again when I get a chance.” 

“Dat so? Well ah reckon ah kin talk some 
Latin tuh yuh den.”” He cleared his throat loudly. 
“Whut’s you entithum?” 

“I don’t know,” said the girl in confusion. 

“Well, den, whut’s you entrimmins,”’ he queried 
with a bit of braggadocia in his voice. 

“I don’t know,” from the girl, after a long awk- 
ward pause. 

“You chillun don’t learn nothin’ in school dese 
days. Is you got to “goes into” yit?” 

“You mean long division?” 

“Ain’t askin’ ’bout de longness of it, dat don’t 
make no difference,”’ he retorted, “Sence you goin’ 
stay heah ah’ll edgecate yuh—do yuh know how 
to eat a fish—uh nice brown fried fish?” 

“Yessuh,” she answered quickly, looking about 
for the fish. 

“How?” 

“Why, you jus’ eat it with corn bread,” she said, 
a bit disappointed at the non-appearance of the 
fish. 

“Well, ah’ll tell yuh,” he patronized. “You 
starts at de tail and liffs de meat off de bones sorter 
gentle and eats him clear tuh de head on dat side; 
den you turn ’im ovah an’ commence at de tail agin 
and eat right up tuh de head; den you push dem 
bones way tuh one side an’ takes another fish an’ 
so on ’till de end—well, 'till der ain’t no mo’!” 

He mentally digested the fish and went on. 
“See,” he pointed accusingly at her feet, “you don’t 
even know how tuh warm yoself! You settin’ dere 
wid yo’ feet ev’y which a way. Dat ain’t de way 
tuh git wahm. Now look at mah feet. Dass right 
put bofe big toes right togethah—now shove ‘em 
close up tuh de fiah; now lean back so! Dass de 
way. Ah knows uh heap uh things tuh teach yuh 
sense you gointer live heah—ah learns all of ’em 
while de ole lady is paddlin’ roun’ out dere in de 
yard.” 

Ma appeared at the door and the old man with- 
drew so far into his rags that he all but disappeared. 
They went to supper where there was fried fish 
but forgot all rules for eating it and just ate heart- 


I'm goin’ 


ily. She helped with the dishes and returned to 
the parlor. A little later some more men and 
women knocked and were admitted after the same 
furtive peering out through the nearest crack of 
the door. Ma carried them all back to the kitchen 
and Pinkie heard the clink of glasses and much 
loud laughter. 

Women came in by ones and twos, some in 
shabby coats turned up about the ears, and with 
various cheap but showy hats crushed down over 
unkempt hair. More men, more women, more trips 
to the kitchen with loud laughter. 

Pinkie grew uneasy. Both men and women 
stared at her. She kept strictly to her place. Ma 
came in and tried to make her jein the others. 

“Come on in, honey, a lil’ toddy ain’t gointer 
hurt nobody. Evebody knows me, ah wouldn't 
touch a hair on yo’ head. Come on in, dearie, all 
th’ men wants tuh meetcher.” 

Pinkie smelt the liquor on Ma’s breath and felt 
contaminated at her touch. She wished herself back 
home again even with the ill treatment and squalor. 
She thought of the three dollars she had secreted 
in her shoe—she had been warned against pick- 
pockets—and flight but where? Nowhere. For 
there was no home to which she could return, nor 
any place else she knew of. But when she got a 
job, she’d scrape herself clear of people who took 
toddies. 

A very black man sat on the piano stool playing 
as only a Negro can with hands, stamping with his 
feet and the rest of his body keeping time. 

“Ahm gointer make me a graveyard of mah own 
Ahm gointer make me a graveyard of mah own 
Carried me down on de smoky Road” — 

Pinkie, weary of Ma’s maudlin coaxing caught 
these lines as she was being pulled and coaxed into 
the kitchen. Everyone in there was shaking shim- 
mies to music, rolling eyes heavenward as they 
picked imaginary grapes out of the air, or drinking. 
“Folkes,” shouted Ma, “Look a heah! Shut up dis 
racket!) Ah wantcher tuh meet Pinkie Jones. She's 
de bes’ frien’ ah got.” Ma flopped into a chair 
and began to cry into her whiskey glass. 

“Mah comperments!” ‘The men almost shouted. 
The women were less, much less enthusiastic. 

“Dass de las’ run uh shad,” laughed a woman 
called Ada, pointing to Pinkie’s slenderness. 

“Jes’ lak a bar uh soap aftah uh hard week's 
wash,” Bertha chimed in and laughed uproariously. 
The men didn’t help. 

“Oh, Miss Pinkie,” said Rluefront, removing hi; 
Stetson for the first time, ““Ma’am, also Ma’am, ef 
you wuz tuh see me settin’ straddle of uh Mud-cat 
leadin’ a minner whut ud you think ?” 

“I-er, oh, 1 don’t know, suh. | didn’t know 
you-er anybody could ride uh fish.” 

“Stick uh roun’ me, baby, an’ you'll wear dia- 
mon’s.” Bluefront swaggered. ‘Look heah, lil’ 
Pigmeat, youse some sharp! If you didn’t had but 
one eye ah’d think you wuz a needle—thass how 
sharp you looks to me. Say, mah right foot is 
itchin’. Do dat mean ah’m gointer walk on some 
strange ground wid you?” 
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“Naw, indeedy,” cut in Fewclothes. “It jes’ 
means you feet needs to walk in some strange water 
—wid a lil’ read seal lye thowed in. 

But he was not to have a monopoly. Fewclothes 
and Shorty joined the chase and poor Pinkie found 
it impossible to retreat to her place beside the old 
man. She hung her head, embarrassed that she did 
did not understand their mode of speech; she felt 
the unfriendly eyes of the women, and she loathed 
the smell of liquor that filled the house now. The 
piano still rumbled and wailed that same song— 
“Carried me down on de Smoky Road 

Brought me back on de coolin’ board 
Ahm gointer make me a graveyard of mah own.” 

A surge of cold, fresh air from the outside stirred 
the smoke and liquor fumes and Pinkie knew that 
the front door was open. She turned her eyes that 
way and thought of flight to the clean outside. The 
door stood wide open and a tall figure in an over- 
coat with a fur collar stood there. 

“Good Gawd, Muttsy! Shet ’at do’,” cried 
Shorty. “Dass a pure razor blowing out dere to- 
night. Ah didn’t know you wuz outa here no- 
how.” 

“Carried me down on de Smoky Road 

Brought me back on de coolin’ board 

Ahm gointer make me a graveyard of mah own,” 
sang Muttsy, looking as if he sought someone and 
banged the door shut on the last words. He strode 
on in without removing hat or coat. 

Pinkie saw in this short space that all the men 
deferred to him, that all the women sought his no- 
tice. She tried timidly to squeeze between two of 
the men and return to the quiet place beside old 
man Turner, thinking that Muttsy would hold the 
attention of her captors until she had escaped. But 
Muttsy spied her through the men about her and 
joined them. By this time her exasperation and 
embarrassment had her on the point of tears. 

“Well, whadda yuh know about dis!” he ex- 
claimed, “A real lil’ pullet.” 

“Look out dere, Muttsy,” drawled Dramsleg 
with objection, catching Pinkie by the arm and try- 
ing to draw her toward him. ‘Lemme tell dis lil’ 
Pink Mama how crazy ah is ‘bout her mahself. 
Ah ain’t got no lady atall an’—” 

“Aw, shut up Drams,” Muttsy said sternly, “put 
yo’ pocketbook where yo’ mouf is, an’ somebody will 
lissen. Ah’m a heavy-sugar papa. Ah eats fried 
chicken when the rest of you niggers is drinking 
rain water.” 

He thrust some of the others aside and stood 
squarely before her. With her downcast eyes, she 
saw his well polished shoes, creased trousers, gloved 
hands and at last timidly raised her eyes to his face. 

“Look a heah!” he frowned, “you roughnecks 
done got dis baby ready tuh cry.” 

He put his forefinger under her chin and made 
her look at him. And for some reason he removed 
his hat. 

“Come on in the sittin’ room an’ Ie’s talk. Come 
on befo’ some uh dese niggers sprinkle some salt on 
yuh and eat yuh clean up lak uh radish.” Drams- 
leg looked after Muttsy and the girl as they swam 


through the smoke into the front room. He beck- 
oned to Bluefront. 

“Hey, Bluefront! Ain’t you mah fren’?” 

“Yep,” answered Bluefront. 

“Well, then why cain’t you help me? Muttsy 
done done me dirt wid the lil’ pig-meat—throw a 
louse on ‘im.” 

Pinkie’s hair was slipping down. She felt it, bur 
her selfconsciousness prevented her catching it and 
down it fell in a heavy roll that spread out and 
covered her nearly to the waist. She followed 
Muttsy into the front room and again sat shrinking 
in the corner. She did not wish to talk to Mutts) 
nor anyone else in that house, but there were fewer 
people in this room. 

“Phew!” cried Bluefront, “dat baby sho got 
some righteous moss on her keg—dass reg’lar ‘near- 
row mah Gawd tuh thee’ stuff.” He made a 
lengthy gesture with his arms as if combing out 
long, silky hair. 

“Shux,” sneered Ada in a moist, alcoholic voice. 
“Dat ain’t nothin’ mah haih useter be so’s ah 
could set on it.” 

There was general laughter from the men. 

“Yas, ah know it’s de truth!” shouted Shorty. 
“It’s jes’ ez close tuh yo’ head now ez ninety-nine 
is tuh uh hund’ed.” 

“Ah’ll call Muttsy tuh you.” Ada threatened. 

“Oh, ’oman, Muttsy ain’t got you tuh study bout 
no mo’ cause he’s parkin’ his heart wid dat lil’ 
chicken wid white-folks’ haih. Why, dat lil’ chick- 
en’s foot would make you a Sunday face.” 

General laughter again. Ada dashed the whis- 
key glass upon the floor with the determined stalk 
of an angry tiger and arose and‘started forward. 

“Muttsy Owens, uh nobody else ain’t to gointer 
make no fool outer me. Dat lil’ kack girl ain't 
gointer put me on de bricks—not much.” 

Perhaps Muttsy heard her, perhaps he saw her 
out of the corner of his eye and read her mood. 
But knowing the woman as he did he might have 
known what she would do under such circum- 
stances. At any rate he got to his feet as she en- 
tered the room where he sat with Pinkie. 

“Ah know you ain’t lost yo’ head sho’ ‘nuff, 
‘oman. "Deed, Gawd knows you bettah go ‘way 
f'um me.” He said this in a low, steady voice. 
The music stopped, the talking stopped and even 
the drinkers paused. Nothing happened, for Ada 
looked straight into Muttsy’s eyes and went on out- 
side. 

“Miss Pinkie, Ah votes you g'wan tuh bed,” 
Muttsy said suddenly to the girl. 

“Yes-suh.” 

“An’ don’t you worry "bout no job. Ah knows 
where you kin git a good one. Ah’'ll go see em 
first an’ tell yuh tomorrow night.” 

She went off to bed upstairs. The rich baritone 
of the pianoplayer came up to her as did laughter 
and shouting. But she was tired and slept soundly. 

Ma shuffled in after eight the next morning. 
“Darlin’, ain’t you got ’nuff sleep yit?” 

Pinkie opened her eyes a trifle. “Ain't you the 
puttiest lil’ trick! An’ Muttsy done gone crazy 
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‘bout yuh! Chile, he’s lousy wid money an’ dia- 
mon’s an’ everything— Yuh better grab him quick. 
Some folks has all de luck. Heah ah is—got uh 
man dat hates work lak de devil hates holy water. 
Ah gotta make dis house pay!” 

Pinkie’s eyes opened wide. 
Muttsy do?” 

“Mah Gawd, chile! He’s de bes’ gambler in 
three states, cards, craps un hawses. He could be 
a boss stevedore if he so wanted. The big boss 
down on de dock would give him a fat job—just 
begs him to take it cause he can manage the men. 
He's the biggest hero they got since Harry Wills 
left the waterfront. But he won't take it cause he 
makes so much wid the games.” 

“He’s awful good-lookin,” Pinkie agreed, ‘“‘an’ he 
heen mighty nice tuh me—but | like men to work. 
| wish he would. Gamblin’ ain’t nice.” 

“Yeah,’tis, ef you makes money lak Muttsy. 
Maybe yo ain’t noticed dat diamon’ set in his 
tooth. He picks women up when he wants tuh 
an’ puts °em down when he choose.” 

Pinkie turned her face to the wall and shuddered. 
Ma paid no attention. 

“You doan hafta git up till you git good an’ 
ready, Muttsy says. Ah mean you kin stay roun’ 
the house ’till you come to, sorter.” 

Another day passed. Its darkness woke up the 
land east of Lenox—all that land between the rail- 
road tracks and the river. It was very ugly by day, 
and night kindly hid some of its sordid homeliness. 
Yes, nightime gave it life. 

‘The same women, or others just like them, came 
to Ma Turner's. The same men, or men just like 
them, came also and treated them to liquor or mis- 
treated them with fists or cruel jibes. Ma got half 
drunk as usual and cried over everyone who would 
let her. 

Muttsy came alone and went straight to Pinkie 
where she sat trying to shrink into the wall. She 
had feared that he would not come. 

“Howdy do, Miss Pinkie.” 

“How’do do, Mistah Owens,” she actually 
achieved a smile. “Did you see bout m’job?” 

“Well, yeah—but the lady says she won't needya 
fuh uh week yet. Doan’ worry. Ma ain’t gointer 
push yuh foh room rent. Mah wrist ain't got no 
cramps.” 

Pinkie half sobbed: “Ah wantsa job now!” 

“Didn’t ah say dass alright? Well, Muttsy doan 
lie. Shux! Ah might jes’ es well tell yuh—ahm 
crazy "bout yuh—money no objeck.” 

It was the girl herself who first mentioned “bed” 
this night. He suffered her to go without protest. 

The next night she did not come into the sitting 
room. She went to bed as soon as the dinner things 
had been cleared. Ma begged and cried, but Pinkie 
pretended illness and kept to her bed. This she re- 
peated the next night and the next. Every night 


“What does Mr. 


Muttsy came and every night he added to his sar- 
torial splendor; but each night he went away, dis- 
appointed, more evidently crestfallen than before. 

But the insistence for escape from her strange 
surroundings grew on the girl. 


When Ma was 


busy elsewhere, she would take out the three one 
dollar bills from her shoe and reconsider her limita- 
tions. If that job would only come on! She felt 
shut in, imprisoned, walled in with these women 
who talked of nothing but men and the numbers 
and drink, and men who talked of nothing but 
the numbers and drink and women. And despera- 
tion took her. 

One night she was still waiting for the job— 
Ma’s alcoholic tears prevailed. Pinkie took a 
drink. She drank the stuff mixed with sugar and 
water and crept to bed even as the dizziness came 
on. She would not wake tonight. Tomorrow, 
maybe, the job would come and freedom. 

The piano thumped but Pinkie did not hear; the 
shouts, laughter and cries did not reach her that 
night. Downstairs Muttsy pushed Ma into a 
corner. 

“Looky heah, Ma. Dat girl done played me 
long enough. Ah pays her room rent, ah pays her 
boahd an’ all ah gets is uh hunk of ice. Now you 
said you wuz gointer fix things—you tole me so las’ 
night an’ heah she done gone tuh bed on me agin.” 

“Deed, ah caint do nothin’ wid huh. She’s think- 
in’ sho’ nuff you goin’ git her uh job and she fret 
so cause tain’t come, dat she drunk uh toddy un 
hits knocked her down jes lak uh log.” 

“Ada an’ all uh them laffin—they say ah done 
crapped.” He felt injured. “Caint ah go talk to 
her?” 

“Lawdy, Muttsy, dat gal dead drunk an’ sleepin’ 
lak she’s buried.” 

“Well, caint ah go up an’—an’ speak tuh her 
jus’ the same.”” A yellow backed bill from Muttsy’s 
roll found itself in Ma’s hand and put her in such 
good humor that she let old man Turner talk all he 
wanted for the rest of the night. 

“Yas, Muttsy, gwan in. Youse mah frien’.” 

Muttsy hurried up to the room indicated. He 
felt shaky inside there with Pinkie, somehow, but 
he approached the bed and stood for awhile looking 
down upon her. Her hair in confusion about her 
face and swinging off the bedside; the brown arms 
revealed and the soft lips. He blew out the match 
he had struck and kissed her full in the mouth, 
kissed her several times and passed his hand over 
her neck and throat and then hungrily down upon 
her breast. But here he drew back. 

“Naw,” he said sternly to himself, “ah ain’t goin’ 
ter play her wid no loaded dice.” Then quickly he 
covered her with the blanket to her chin, kissed her 
again upon the lips and tipped down into the dark- 
ness of the vestibule. 

“Ah reckon ah bettah git married.” He solilo- 
quized. “B’lieve me, ah will, an’ go uptown wid 
dicties.’ 

He lit a cigar and stood there on the steps puffing 
and thinking for some time. His name was called 
inside the sitting room several times but he pre- 
tended not to hear. At last he stole back into the 
room where slept the girl who unwittingly and un- 
willingly was making him do queer things. He 
tipped up to the bed again and knelt there holding 
her hands so fiercely that she groaned without wak- 
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ing. He watched her and he wanted her so that he 
wished to crush her in his love; crush and crush 
and hurt her against himself, but somehow he re- 
sisted the impulse and merely kissed her lips again, 
kissed her hands back and front, removed the largest 
diamond ring from his hand and slipped it on her 
engagement finger. It was much too large so he 
closed her hand and tucked it securely beneath the 
covers. 

“She’s mine!” 
mine!” 

He switched off the light and softly closed the 
door as he went out again to the steps. He had 
gone up to the bed room from the sitting room 
boldly, caring not who knew that Muttsy Owens 
took what he wanted. He was stealing forth 
afraid that someone might suspect that he had been 
there. There is no secret love in those barrens; it is 
a thing to be approached boisterously and without 
delay or dalliance. One loves when one wills, and 
ceases when it palls. There is nothing sacred or 
hidden—all subject to coarse jokes. So Muttsy 
re-entered the sitting room from the steps as if he 
had been into the street. 

“Where you been Muttsy?” whined Ada with an 
awkard attempt at coyness. 

“What you wanta know for?” he asked roughly. 

“Now, Muttsy you know you ain’t treatin’ me 
right, honey. How come you runnin’ de hawg 
ovah me lak you do?” 

“Git outa mah face ’oman. Keep yo’ han’s offa 
me.” He clapped on his hat and strode from the 
house. 

Pinkie awoke with a gripping stomach and 
thumping head. 

Ma bustled in. “How yuh feelin’ darlin? 
Youse jes lak a li’l dol baby.” 

“I got a headache, terrible from that ole whiskey. 
Thass mah first und las’ drink long as I live.” She 
felt the ring. 

“Whut’s this?” she asked and drew her hand out 
to the light. 

“Dat’s Muttsy’ ring. Ah seen him wid it fuh 
two years. How’d y’all make out? He sho is one 
thur’bred.” 

“Muttsy? When? I didn’t see no Muttsy.” 

“Dearie, you doan’ hafta tell yo’ bizniss ef you 
doan wanta. Ahm a hush-mouf. Thass all right, 
keep yo’ bizniss to yo’ self.”” Ma bleared her eyes 
wisely. “But ah know Muttsy wuz up heah tuh 
see yuh las’ night. Doan’ mine me, honey, gwan 
wid ’im. He'll treat yuh right. Ah snows he’s 
crazy ‘bout yuh. An’ all de women is crazy ‘bout 
him. Lawd! lookit dat ring!” Ma regarded it 
greedily for a long time, but she turned and walked 
toward the door at last. “Git up darlin’. Ah got 
fried chicking fuh breckfus’ un mush melon.” 

She went on to the kitchen. Ma’s revelation 
sunk deeper, then there was the ring. Pinkie hurled 
the ring across the room and leaped out of bed. 

“He ain’t goin’ to make me none of his women— 
I'll die first! I’m goin’ outa this house if I starve, 
lemme starve!” 

She got up and plunged her face into the cold 


He said triumphantly. “All 


water on the washstand in the corner and hurled 
herself into the shabby clothes, thrust the three 
dollars which she had never had occasion to spend, 
under the pillow where Ma would be sure to find 
them and slipped noiselessly out of the house and 
fled down Fifth Avenue toward the Park that 
marked the beginning of the Barrens. She did not 
know where she was going, and cared little so long 
as she removed herself as far as possible from the 
house where the great evil threatened her. 

At ten o'clock that same morning, Muttsy Owens 
dressed his flashiest best, drove up to Ma’s door in 
a cab, the most luxurious that could be hired. He 
had gone so far as to stick two one hundred dollar 
notes to the inside of the windshield. Ma was 
overcome. 

“Nluttsy, dearie, what you doin’ heah so soon? 
Pinky sho has got you goin’. Un in a swell cab 
too—gee!” 

“Ahm gointer git mah’ried tuh de doll baby, thass 
how come. An’ ahm gointer treat her white too.” 

“Umhumh! Thass how come de ring! You 
oughtn’t never fuhgit me, Muttsy, fuh puttin’ y’all 
together. But ah never thought you'd mah’ry no- 
body—you allus said you wouldn't.” 

“An’ ah wouldn’t neither ef ah hadn’t of seen 
her. Where she is?” 

“In de room dressin’. She never tole me nothin’ 
‘bout dis.” 

“She doan’ know. She wuz sleep when ah made 
up mah mind an’ slipped on de ring. But ah never 
miss no girl ah wants, you knows me.” 

“Everybody in this man’s town knows you gets 
whut you wants.” 

“Naw, ah come tuh take her to brek’fus "fo we 
goes tuh de cote-house.” 

‘An’ y'all stay heah and eat wid me. You go 
call her whilst ah set de grub on table.” 

Muttsy, with a lordly stride, went up to Pinkie’s 
decor and rapped and waited and rapped and 
waited three times. (Growing impatient or think- 
ing her still asleep, he flung open the door and en- 
tered. 

The first thing that struck him was the empty 
bed; the next was the glitter of his diamond ring 
upon the floor. He stumbled out to Ma. She was 
gone, no doubt of that. 

“She looked awful funny when ah tole her you 
wuz in heah, but ah thought she wuz puttin’ on 
airs,”’ Ma declared finally. 

“She thinks ah played her wid a marked deck, 
but ah didn’t. Ef ah could see her she'd love me. 
Ah know she would. ‘Cause ah’d make her,” 
Muttsy lamented. 

“T don’t know, Muttsy. She ain’t no New 
Yorker, and she thinks gamblin’ is awful.” 

“Zat all she got against me? Ah’ll fix that up 
in a minute. You help me find her and ah’ll do 
anything she says jus’ so she marries me.” He 
laughed ruefully. ‘Looks like ah crapped this time, 
don’t it, ma?” 

The next day Muttsy was foreman of two hun- 
dred stevedores. How he did make them work. 
(Continued on page 267) 
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(Continued from July issue) 
(In the first section of this study the author finds the number 
of Negro arrests in Philadelphia, during a six months’ period 
January 4 to June 30th, 1924, to be 3,842 out of a total of 
15,734 or 24.4 per cent. The rate is three times the population 
proportion, but the number of arrests she holds does not give 
an accurate picture of crime. This is explained by several cases 
quoted, which indicate that more arrests may mean more enforce- 
ment; that court procedure varies, and that Negroes are more 
likely to get the full penalty of the law. The largest number 
of arrests is for iarceny and petty larceny, and the next largest 
number of persons charged with being inmates of disorderly 
houses. The effectiveness of raids in the 19th district is thus 
reflected in the Negro crime rates.) 

Looking at the more serious charges, only 25 Ne- 
groes or .6% of the total of 3,842 were charged 
with rape and 26 or .6% with murder. 

Chart No. 5 shows all of the charges for which 
the 3,842 Negroes were arrested while chart No. 4 
explains the charges of the 98 Negroes whose 
crimes were serious enough to be “held without bail 
for higher court.” The largest number or 21 of 
the 98 were charged with or suspected of highway 
robbery, 14 of the 98 for rape, 10 for forcible en- 
trance and larceny, 10 for burglary, 9 for aggra- 
vated assault and battery and 6 for murder. The 
others were charged with various crimes as the 


chart will show. 


Chart No.4 


CHARGES 
Assault 3. Battery 3 3504 
Addravated AssltsBati 309 
Larceny 5 5886 
DisordertyConduct l 168 
Keeping Disorderly House 1 162 
PorcableEntry & Larceny] 10 129 
Sodomy or Soliciting For 4 6 

*PSGaLarceny 16 
Burglary 10 12 
Murder or Suspected of 6 26 
Highway Rob“ 21 64 
Fugitive from Justice A 
Enticing of Minors 1 a 
Govt. Prigoner l 3 
Rape or Attempted 14 25 
Material Witness - 2 8l 
Mayhem a Asst Batt'ru. l 3 
ornicahion & Bastardy 2 
Harboring Minor Girl 1 2 
Accessory Before 5 After Fact l 1 
Buggaru 


A Survey of Crime Among Negroes in Philadelphia 


By ANNAJ THOMPSON 


Of the 3,842 Negroes arrested during this pe- 
riod, 3,240 or 20.5% of the total arrests (both 
white and colored) were males, only 602 or 3.82% 
being females. (See chart No. 2.) The charge 
for which the greatest number of females (133 in 
all) arrested was “Inmate of a disorderly house as 
opposed to 329 males arrested on the same charge.” 
The greatest number of males, however, were ar- 
rested for larceny, attempted or suspected, while 
only 71 females were arrested on this charge. (See 
Chart No. 5.) 258 males were arrested for “aggra- 
vated assault and battery” as opposed to 51 females. 
300 males were charged with “Illegal manufactur- 
ing, sale, possession or transportation of liquor,” 
while 28 females were arrested on this charge. 
According to the census of 1920 there were 
67,097 Negro females in Philadelphia and 67,132 
Negro males. The rate of Negro female arrests 


Chart NolO 


Showing Rate Negro FemaleArrests To Tolal Female 
(Census 1920) and Rale of Negro Male Arrests To Total 
Negro Population Census 1920) 
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then, according to the Negro female population is 
.008, meaning that 8 out of every 1,000 Negro fe- 
males were arrested. The rate for Negro male ar- 
rests according to the Negro male population is 
.048 or 48 male arrests for every 1,000 Negro males 
in the population. (See Chart No. 10.) 

In considering the age groups of the Negro ar- 
rests (See Table No. 1) as is to be expected the 
greatest number of arrests occur between the ages 
of 20 and 25 there being 973 of the 3,842 Negro 
arrests falling within this age group. The next 
largest number, 810 in all came within the 25 to 
30 years age group. Thus 1,783 or 46% of the 
total Negro arrests for the first six months of 1924 
fell between the ages of 20 to 30 years. As the 
table will show the 3,842 arrests varied in age from 
5 years to 80 years. The ages of females corre- 
sponded favorably with those of the males; that is 
the greatest number of female arrests fell in the age 
group of 20 to 25 years as did the male while the 
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next largest group for both females and males 
ranged between the ages of 25 and 30 years. 

{The dispositions made in the 4,832 Negro cases 
are the basis for an interesting study. Table No. 2 
shows that 1,282 or 33.1% of the total number of 
Negroes arrested were discharged. 1,023 or 26.2% 
of those arrested were held in bail for higher court. 
Owing to the great amount of red tape attached to 
getting the use of police records and to lack of time, 


I was unable to get the final disposition made of 
each of these cases. Thus then while it is only 
reasonable to suppose that a number of these were 
discharged I am not prepared to state accurately as 
to the exact number. 535 or 13.9% of the total 
number of Negroes arrested were sentenced to from 
5 to 30 days in the County Prison. 372 or 9.6% 
of the total number were fined various fines while 
126 or 3.2% got sentences varying from 3 months 


CHART 


Showing Charges On Which Negro Males 
1, 1924—June 30, 1924 and Maigr I 


Charge 


Carrying Concealed Deadly Weapons............. 
Assault and Battery (Property and Persons)....... 
Aggravated Assault and 
Interference with Officer—Resisting Arrest......... 
Larceny, Attempted and Suspected of....... ioxwees 
Attempted Felonious 
Idle, Disorderly Persons—Dicorderly Conduct. ...... 
Wantonly Discharging Fire-arms.................- 
Operating Auto (Drunk) Suspected of............. 
Keeping Disorderly (Gambling, Baudy) House...... 
Inmate of Disorderly 
cides 
Receiving Stolen Goods and Larceny.............. 
Illegal (Sale, Transfer, Possession) Liquor......... 
Miurder er Suspected of. . 
Highway Robbery or Suspected of................. 
ees 
Soliciting for Immoral 
Illegal (Sale, Possession, Transfer) Drugs......... 
Raising $2 Notes and Passing Them............... 
Driving Auto Without Owner’s Consent........... 
Rape or Attempted 


Bail for House Co. Pris. 
Male Female Total Dischd. Hi. Ct. Fined Correct. 5-30 Da, 


128 15 143 43 75 5 2 12 
287 +17 304 181 #59 9 3. 14 
258 51 309 116 142 5 1 14 
25 5 30 12 3 15 
517, 71 «S588 215 242 .. 15 
135 33 168 42 5 12 13 83 
59 5 5 
16 2 18 6 4 7 
147 6 153 94 8 + 8 31 
126 56 182 69 54 9 3. «4 
329 133 462 44 9 130 16 226 
164 .. 164 48 18 84 8 
122 7 129 18 57 5 3 
6 6 2 
15 1 16 6 5 - 
49 8 57 16 3 9 3 2i 
41 15 10 I 
300 «328 «122 177 7 17 
1 
52 29 81 49 9 3 
22 4 26 10 4 
14 7 2i 
64 64 19 19 I 
3 14 4 8 
4 68 72 10 5 
21 3 24 3 2 5 1 
8 1 9 3 I l 4 
43 31 74 28 32 1 tl I 
8 5 in 2 
9 9 5 I 1 
2 2 
12 12 4 7 
3 3 
24 3 6 
2 2 
1 | 
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to 3 years in the House of Correction. (See Chart 
No. 3.) The remaining cases had various disposi- 
tions as Chart No. 5 will show. There is practically 
no uniformity of sentences for charges of like nature. 
For illustration: 

John T: a Negro, aged 19, was arrested on March 
16th, charged with being a “suspicious character.” The 
policeman testified that he arrested John on Lombard 
Street for acting suspiciously. John was discharged and 
the policeman reprimanded. 


Moses S———, aged 22 years, was brought before 
Magistrate and charged with being a “suspicious 
character.” Moses was arrested on South 12th Street for 
acting suspiciously according to the testimony of the 
policeman, but he himself declared that he was merely 
waiting for a friend. Moses was sentenced to 30 days 
in the County Prison. 


It seems to me that there is no better proof of 
the many needless arrests than the fact that one- 
third of all arrested were discharged in the magis- 


ART No. 5 


» Males and Females Were Arrested, January 
Maigr Dispositions Made of Charges. 


Arson and Suspected of Arson. 
Mayhem, Assault and 
Operating Auto on Old or Defaced Tags.........- 
Obtaining Money Under False Pretenses.......... 
fram Arvest. 
Presecuter in Rape 
Compulsory Education Case... 
Illegal Possession of Ballot Boxes..............+.- 
Conspiracy to Commit a Felony............ eee 
ten 


Lending License Tags to Unlicensed.............. 
Accessory Before and After Fact................4. 
Bribery or Attempted Bribery.................... 


Bail for House Co. Pris. 
Male Female Total Dischd. Hi. Ct. Fined Correct. 5-30 Da. 


Lee 

l 2 l 

2 2 l i 

12 1 13 3 5 

3 3 1 

1 

2 2 l 

2 2 1 

wa 
9 1 10 5 me 4 
11 11 «s 3 4 
4 2 2 

3 3 l l 

2 1 3 3 

l he 

4 4 1 3 

2 

4 4 3 + 
12 12 4 3 2 
2 os 1 

1 

| 1 

I 

2 2 os 
6 6 4 
3 3 3 

2 

1 I 2 2 

3 3 | 2 

3 3 
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trates court, not including many who may have been 
discharged in the higher courts after they were held 
in bail by the magistrate of the lower courts. 

Thus many needless arrests help to swell the pro- 


Table No.2 
‘Showing Dispositions Made In Cases of Negroes 2327324 


DISPOSITIONS NO. OF CASES 

Sent to House of Detentior. 160 
Held in Bail for Higher Court 1028 
Signed ow Bond toAppear Vhen Wanted 29 
Sent to Phila. Hospital 14 
5 SO Daus in County Prisor 535 
Fined $10% e Cost 212 
Returned to Glen Mills -Was on Parole l 
Held Without Bail for Higher Court 98 
Fine & Cost Varied 157 
Held Without Bail But Dischar-gea 1 
Turned over to Parents or Missiorv 10 
Bond Tob Keep The Feace gs 
Sent to House of Correction 126 
Held Without Bail for Coroner 8 
Gun. Hospital 9 
Probatiorv 31 
Turned over tp Municipal Court- a 
‘Turned over to Federal Building 3 
Continued. Until Further Notice 1 
Failed to Appear 4 
Died 1 
Festponed. Indefiniteh) 1 
Turned over to Ancther State 6 
Sent to Magistrate Hollands Office. l 
Bond. to Keep Away from certain Dist 2 
Convicted 4 
Juvenile Court 1 
Turned over to Farole Officer 1 
Discharged 1282 


portion of Negro arrests because the Negro is an 
easy prey for petty police officials who offer ‘Tell 
it to the judge” as an explanation when arresting 
“suspicious characters” and other ignorant as well 
as innocent victims of the law. The antagonism 


Table No.1. 


Showi ¢ Groups And Sex of Negroes Arrested from 
née January 1.1924 - 30.1924 


AGE IN YEARS |5-10] 11-15] 16 [5-35 [acso] ss] cs ecm [ns 
Na OfArrests | 1 FIZT 1443 191 | 840 |542 187 | 7513719 | 4 
MALES | 457 | 16} 4 1}2 
FEMALES | 1 15 |49} 23] 13) 5} - | 1] 1 


of the Irish policeman to the Negro in general is 
the basis for many jokes around City Hall. 

The Negro is not only an easy prey for the petty 
official who wants to make a good record but the 


environment in which the Negro lives makes it 
doubly hard for him to keep out of trouble. 

The Seventh Ward is the district in Philadelphia 
that is most densely populated by Negroes. This 
ward is bounded by South and Spruce Streets and 
by Seventh Street and the River. .Naturally enough 
then we would expect this to be the major crime 
area. The environment of the Seventh Ward, es- 
pecially that part of the ward in which the Negroes 
live, is anything but one which would help him to 
keep out of trouble. The shortage of houses is 
probably most keenly felt in this district. As many 
as five and six families are forced to live in six 
room houses, many of which have not even running 
water inside, much less anything that might be 
termed so much as an “excuse” for a bath room. 
This lack of privacy then tends to lower the morals 


Chart No.3 


Showing Dispositions of The 3042 NegroArrests 
made during first sir months of 1924. 


15.734 Total Number of Arrests - Jan 1.1924- June $0.1924 


Of the 15734 total arrests -3642 or 24.4%. 
were Negroes 

1.263-or 33.1% of the 3042 Negroes arrested. 

during this period were discharged 


Fined (Sheets 76 1) 


& Held in Bar! fee Higher Court Sentenced to trom § in 


22% 3.2% 
Kemairung Cases Descriptions 


9.1% 


of the Negro and many of the “raids’’ that are aired 
in court are no more than the congregation of men 
and women in a house which is actually the home 
of each. 


A house at No. Kater Street was raided recently. 
The inmates were brought into court, ten in all, six men 
and four women, all Negroes, varying between the ages 
of 17 and 29. All of them lived at the address which 
was raided. 


The lack of recreational facilities for the Negro 
also helps to get him into trouble. He does not 
play like other folks for the simple reason that he 
can’t. He is not wanted and consequently does not 
go to the theatres and other public recreation cen- 
tres. Instead he shoots craps and gambles on the 
little side streets in which he lives. Along comes 


a “cop” and thus a few more names are added to 
(To be continued in September) 


the record. 
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Friends 


SYMBOLIC figure representing Africa is de- 

signed as one of the four corner supports of the 
massive set of carved lecterns of the Altar of Good- 
Will that is being built as a gift of gratitude to the 
Friends. 

The history of the slow up-building of the thank- 
offering is unique. This large library desk is prob- 
ably the first visible symbol of international good- 
will. To create, for the Quakers, artists of warring 
nationalities could meet upon the common ground 
of love and respect for those who know no barriers 
of hate or prejudice. Artists of various nationalities 
are now at work, either without pay or at the barest 
living wage, in order to unite in expressing loving 
appreciation of the tireless services of the Friends to 
the unhappy or oppressed. 

It is no new thing that the Quakers are doing in 
these last twelve years of their European labors. 


For nearly three hundred years with almost no re- 
wards and almost no thanks, their persistent, quiet 
work to lessen the tragedy of human misunderstand- 
ings has been steadily advanced. It was of the essence 
of their faith that they should give themselves, and 
claim no outward rewards. But gratitude, too, has 
its legitimate rights, and love its necessity for exprés- 
sion, so it is, that now at least ten countries have 
come to recognize the peculiar indebtedness of its 
people to The Society of Friends. 

Germany knows that five million of her children 


have received food from the hands of the Quakers— 
that thousands of little children, who would have 
been deformed for life from diseases of malnutrition, 
between 1919 and 1924, were fed in time; Russia and 
Poland, suffering incalculable war losses and the des- 
truction of their agriculture, have been supplied with 
seeds, farming-tools, horses, and in Kolpin given a 
school of Agriculture. To Serbia and Syria went 
hospital workers and supplies, means to re-build 
homes, and to combat typhus. Into France were 
poured 600 volunteer Quaker workers to re-build her 
ruined villages; to Austria millions of dollars with 
medical experts made war upon tuberculosis. Japan, 
China, Mexico, ancient countries rarely understood, 
are reaching out for the comfort that they can accept 
from those who do not judge, but who long to 
understand. 

From single representatives of many of these peoples, 
money, in small and larger amounts, is coming in to 
build, each one his own share, of the Altar of Good- 
Will for the Friends. But not one of these European 
or Asiatic peoples, no, nor all of them put together, 
has as much reason for gratitude to the Quakers, for 
benefits unforgot, as the Negroes of America. 

The readers of Opportunity are too familiar with 
the story of the Friends’ love for their people to need 
more than a slight reminder of how long ago it began, 
and how unceasing has been the mutual interchange 
of friendship. In 1688, a small “uninfluential” body of 
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Quakers persecuted and “whipped at the cart’s tail” 
for living-out a faith that other men talked about in 
churches, dared to present a formal protest to the 
indignant authorities of the English Crown, against 
the wickedness of the slave traffic. From this time 
forward, in spite of threats and fines—fines so large 
that sometimes all a man’s savings would be wiped 
out—the Quakers continued to write, preach and send 
Memorials of protest to Congress. In 1774, “largely 
through the influence of the Quakers,” writes the 
historian, “the first anti-slavery society was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, with Benjamin Franklin as its 
president.” William Penn’s part in the agitation is 
well known, but less familiar are the sermons and 
journals of that lovely soul, the Quaker, John Wool- 
man. He was a tailor by trade, blessed with a gentle 
persuasiveness, guided by the Spirit he went from 
village to village, pleading, reasoning and urging the 
cause of Negro equality. Out of his small earnings 
Woolman, somehow managed to publish pamphlets, 
to influence the hearts of men to feel the sorrows of 
God’s other sons, the African slaves. 

And so through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
England, Maryland, little by little the seed was sown, 
and the more sensitive of conscience in other groups 
were moved to revolt against the economic tyranny 
of the slave trade. It was the homely little Quaker 
saddler, Benjamin Lundy, a man of few endowments, 
except a great, deep heart and a sense of righteousness, 
who, at various times and places, published a news- 
paper advocating emancipation, and made a convert 
of a man of power. Lundy turned the still, small 
voice of his own conscience into the trumpeting ora- 
tory of William Lloyd Garrison, who was heard from 
end to end of America. 

When we read of the hot revolt of Abraham Lin- 
coln at sight of the- Negro girl sold on the stump in 
New Orleans, we realize why Lincoln who was ac- 
customed to harsh aspects of life as a rude young 
frontiersman, was so affected. His biographer remarks 
casually that on one side Lincoln was of Quaker 
stock. That side, open to Heaven, explains some of 
the finest lives live in America. 

As all the world knows, the Underground Railroad 


Sonnet to a Scornful Lady 


By CounTEE CULLEN 


IKE some grim gladiator who has fought 
Men loving life as lustily as he, 


was largely a Quaker enterprise. Men were fined 
for contributing to the escape of fugitive slaves, con- 
demned and punished, but the work went on. 

Today the National Urban League, with its many 
well-adjusted services for the recognition of Negro 
talent, has more Friends upon its Board of Managers 
than men of any other affiliation. Opportunity, the 
organ of the League, offered the first large prize, five 
hundred dollars, for a Literary Contest to stimulate 
talent among Negro writers. The prize was given 
by a Friend. Again the intuition to seize the hour 
for planting a seed that quickens into hope and har- 
vest. The Contest of 1925, has been followed by one 
of even greater promise in 1926, and supported by a 
Negro donor, Mr. Casper Holstein. And now to 
the Friends, blessed givers, we are making a little gift 
that will say to them that we, also, can love and 
remember. 

The design shown here in illustration, itself the 
voluntary work of a distinguished architect of libra- 
ries, shows, in reproduction, the finished base relief 
carvings of three ancient, national types. The fourth 
place, upon this side of the double desk, was reserved 
for the figure of Africa, but because no race-lover 
has yet set Africa in her rightful place upon the Altar, 
the completed figure of Asia had to be repeated, and 
shown at both ends of the Altar. 

Now to the readers of OpporTuNITy is open the 
privilege to contribute, from generous hearts, to the 
fund that will set the symbol of their own people upon 
the Altar of Good-Wiill. 

Mr. Charles S. Johnson, editor of Opportunity, 
has been the first man to give to the making of 
Africa; a young Negro woman, who lives by the work 
of her skillful hands, has made one other gift. Forty 
contributions to the fund for Africa, of five dollars 
each, or a total of two hundred dollars, will carve and 
ring from Europe, and place upon the Altar of Good- 

“ill for Swarthmore College, a symbol of a people 
that the Friends have loved and served. 


Herrick WALL, 
Care of Mr. Charles 8. Johnson, 
127 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 


And with red wounds and blood has dearly bought 
A forced reprieve from those who came to see 

Him die,—A suppliant on gory knees 

Like him—lean with my passion’s hunger, I 

Lay bare the bruises of my heart, with these 


Imploring, “Love me, Lady, or I die.” 


But unlike him I hear no populace 


Enamoured of a brave bout, crying, “Grace!” 
Scorn rules your eyes as silence does your mouth; 
No golden sceptre raises me from where 

I kneel unfavored, finding you still fair 


Though both your regal thumbs are pointed south. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Red Cartoons—From the Daily Worker and The Liber- 
ator. The Daily Worker, $1.00. 


Red Cartoons, a very interesting collection of drawings 
by some of America’s best cartoonists presents effectively 
the side of labor in its struggle against capital. Possibly 
the most skillfully executed and effective cartoons in the 
book are those of Minor, Ellis, Becker and Young. The 
drawings of Gropper, Dehn and Gellert, tho fine in them- 
selves, carry their ideas a little less directly, and therefore 
in my mind, a little less effectively. 

What shall we consider the best method of drawing for 
the cartoonist? The cartoon, it seems to me, is a thing 
primarily of simple and direct imagery in which philos- 
ophy and art should be reduced to a minimum. There 
should be no excess of line or idea. The chief idea of 
the cartoon should be very simple, and not beyond the 
grasp of the most ordinary intelligence. Strong and un- 
tamiliar lines are not conducive to clear and immediate 
understanding of cartoons. The greatest possible con- 
centration of thought, the greatest possible economy of 
lines and masses, objective realism should be the aim of 
the cartoonist. Above all he should be a good craftsman 
possessing consummate skill and true vision. 

The gay dancing rhythm of a Gropper, the long sweep- 
ing curvi-linear creations of Dehn or the monumental 
massiveness of Gellert strikes one as beautiful; but seldom 
gives the desired sense of indignation, disgust or fear, 
that we expect from cartoons dealing with political or 
economic ideas, 

Art Is a Weapon is the title of the very interesting in- 
troduction to the book, “Soviet artists,” the writer says, 
“have completely broken with the old shop-keeping idea 
that art has nothing to do with the life of the masses— 
that it is a toy, to be purchased and enjoyed by a few idle 
rich, or that it is a special esoteric sensation to be under- 
stood only by a few aesthetic useless aristocrats and Bo- 
hemian loafers.” 

“Art,” the Bolsheviks say, “is useful or it is nothing. 
It springs from the life of the masses. It shapes the 


THE EXODUS FROM DIXIE 
Red Cartoons—By Rcpert Minor, from the Liberator, June, 1923 


thought of the masses; is their expression, their daily 
accompaniment. It is not the monopoly of a few—it is 
shared like the land and the factories by everyone who 
labors. Art is no more an idle pastime than science, it 
is as necessary.” True art flows from the depths of great 
emotional experiences. That the life of the masses is 
more permeated with joy, sorrow, pain and hope, and 
thereby offering the artist an abundance of rich and ready 
material, I do, however, sense a bit of unreasonableness 
in forcing art into the straight jacket of any particular 
group psychology be that group large or small. 

Several of the most interesting cartoons of the collec- 
tion deal with the economic and political problems of the 
Negro both in America and abroad. Exodus from 
Dixie, drawn by Minor and reproduced on this page, de- 
picts powerfully and dramatically that great movement 
which has so vitally effected Negro life and labor in 
America. Aaron Douc tas. 


Binos—By W. C. Hanoy. A. & C. Boni, New York City. 
3.50. 


OLK songs emanate from the heart and express in 
folk idiom the lives of the people from which they 
come. The best of the sailor chanteys carry the very 
breath of the sea with them. Gypsy songs hold all the 
wild wonder of the open road. The centares of Andalusia 
throb with pain and passion and the heat of the vast 
Andalusian plain. Cow boy ballads of our own West are 
grainy with dust and sun and the star filled loneliness of 
the open range. Negro melodies,—Spirituals, Blues, the 
work songs, the chain gang tunes, the shouts and ballads 
sing the varied pains and joys of a slave people, and of a 
people toiling slowly up from slavery. They contain the 
racial hurt and the racial ecstasy; trouble with incon- 
gruous overtones of laughter, joy with strange undertones 
of pain. 
All the world knows about the Negro Spirituals. The 
Blues are less well known, but none the less interesting 
and beautiful. Whereas the Spirituals are always con- 
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cerned with escape from this world, faith, hope, and a 
certain “joy in the Lord”, the Blues are very much of the 
earth, dirty with pain and lazy with the weariness of 
life. They deal with such immediate troubles as disap- 
pointment in love, being “broke” and hungry, down and 
out, and a long ways from home. “O, the road is rocky,” 
say the Blues. The spirituals were surely born in country 
districts where songs soar toward the stars and perhaps 
the heavens open and the little Lord comes down. But 
the Blues are of the town and city and of those who travel 
the lonesome road between or else watch the trains go 
by and want to “be a ridin’ too.” Blues often mention 
trains: 

I hates to hear that 

Engine blow too-too! 

Say, I hates to hear that 

Engine blow too-too! 

Ever time I hears it blowin’ 

I wants to be a ridin’ too. 


Or this: 
Gonna lay ma head 
On de railroad track, 
If I see de train a comin’ 
I'll jerk it back. 


The Blues, as I know them, usually consist of three line 
verses: the first line repeated and a third rhyme. (I split 
the lines here because of their length.) Sometimes there 
are variations, The first line may be repeated slightly 
changed or it may not be repeated at all. Well known 
lines often vary to suit the mood of the singer who im- 
provises to the music. And like true folk songs versions 
differ in different localities. 

The singer of Spirituals seeks rest in the Lord but the 
moaner of Blues goes down to the river where sometimes 
death is found. And so there are many verses about flow- 
ing water. Perhaps this one is the best: 


Goin’ down to de river, 
Take ma rockin’ chair. 
Goin’ to de river, 

Take ma rockin’ chair 

An’ if de Blues overcome me 
I'll rock on away from her. 


Or else: 
I went to de river, 
I jumped overboard, 
I swallowed salt water 


An’ I hollered, O, Lord! 


These songs approach all great art in their simplicity 
and directness. They say what they want to say with 
no twists and turns, no decorations, no pretty words. Their 
terseness is their beauty. Find, if you can, a line more 
expressive than this one which W. C. Handy told me 
he once heard: 


I feels like somethin’ throwed away. 


Or find a verse in any poem containing more hopeless- 
ness, more harshness of fate than: 


I went to de gypsy 
To get ma fortune tole: 
Went to de gypsy 
To get ma fortune tole; 
Gypsy done tole me 
Damn yo’ un-hard-lucky soul! 


In telling a story there is the same simplicity: 
Standin’ on de corner, 
Wasn’t doin’ no harm. 
Long came a policeman 
An’ took me by ma arm. 


Sad as can be that verse: not to be bothering anybody— 
and a policeman takes you by the arm. And then: 
Thirty days in jail 
Wid ma back turned to de wall. 


But that isn’t so bad. It’s not the 
bein’ in jail 
But I hates to be there so jong. 
All ma good friends 
Done shook hands an’ gone. 


And it’s that feeling of being lonesome, friendless, de- 
serted, which runs all through the Blues,—the weariness 
ot being by oneself: 

O, the man I loves 

Done left me in this town 

An’ if it keeps on snowin’ 

I'll be Gulf Coast bound. 
Or: 

Trouble, trouble, 

Why don’t you let me be. 

I’m sad an’ lonely 

No one to comfort me. 


Sometimes there is a presentiment of the beloved’s go- 
ing away as in: 
All I wants is yo’ pitcher, 
It must be in a frame, 
So when you gone 
I kin see you jest de same. 


And often there are tears over the letters that don't 
come: 
Mail man passed but 
He didn’t leave no news. 
I'll tell de world he left me cryin’, 
Cryin’ wid those Gulf Coast Blues. 


But sometimes there are no tears shed because: 
I feels like I could scream an’ cry 
But I’m too down hearted an’ I'd rather die. 


And for a woman the cause of such deep pain is usually, 
in the famous lines of the St. Louis Blues: 
Ma man’s got a heart 
Like a rock cast in de sea 
Else he never would a gone 
So far away from me. 


Sometimes there is the longing for retaliation: 
O, I even hates to hear yo’ name: 
I could kill you quicker than an express train,— 


which is a verse not unlike some of the Andalusian can- 
ciones with their sharp stabs of revenge: 

Si la encieree llega a resucitar 

. « « la mataria otra vez 

Antes que se volviese la cara. 


And when the lady on Four-and-a-half Street sings: 
I’m gonna buy me a gun 
Long as ma right arm. 
Gonna shoot ma man 
Cause he’s done me harm, 


That’s just about what she means. The folk Blues are 
pictures of the life from which they come, the life of the 
levees, of the back alleys, of dissolute streets, the red light 
districts and the cabarets of those with not even a God 
to look to. They are a long ways removed from the 
expectancy and faith af the Spirituals. Their hopeless 
weariness mixed with an absurdly incongruous laughter 
makes them the most interesting folk songs I have heard. 
Blues are sad songs sung to the most despondent rhythm 
in the world, yet people always laugh at them. Only 
once in a while are they deliberately comic as in the 
verse which runs: 

Did you ever see yo’ sweet gal 
When her good man ain’t around? 
She gits up in de mornin’, 

Turns de feather bed up-side-down. 


(A person must look for bed bugs sometime). Or this 
one which demands: 
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Tell me honey baby, 

Where did you sleep last night? 
Yo’ head ain't combed an’ 

Yo’ clothes ain’t hangin’ right. 


But such verses are few and there is a dirty bitterness 
about their laughter. The real blues are most always: 


Trouble, trouble 

All around ma head. 
Trouble, trouble, 

All around ma head. 

So deep in trouble 

Till I wish that I was dead. 


BLUES is a much needed, beautiful book for which 
Abbe Niles has written an authoritative and entertaining 
introduction filled with invaluable information for the 
student of Negro folk music and folk poetry. The book 
contains some fifty examples of Blues selections, (words 
and music) running from the old folk tunes, through 
Handy, to Gershwin, and the Krazy Kat Ballet. The 
Covarrubias illustrations alone would be worth the price 
of the book. In his drawing facing page 18 of the face 
of his sad eyed mama is the very soul of Blues. All the 
desolate railroad track streets in America, and all the 
dissolute houses facing those streets, and sometimes dis- 
consolate souls who sing: 


Feelin’ tomorrow 
Like I feels today, 
Pack ma trunk an’ 
Make ma get-away. 


Everything that could be written about or sung into 
Blues, or the lives of the people who sing Blues, Covar- 
rubias has caught in a single marvelous drawing. A 
bouquet of blues flowers to Handy, Niles, Covarrubias and 
the Boni’s for their goodness in giving us the book of 
Blues. LANGSTON HUGHES. 


Digging for Lost African Gods, by Byron Khun de 
Prorok, F. R. G. S. Officier d’Academie. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 369 pages. $6.00. 


From every point of the compass—from Mongolia, 
South Africa, Egypt, Asia Minor, Yucatan and Arizona 
—archeologists and explorers are digging up a bewild- 
ering mass of “new” materials, the conscious and un- 
conscious records of the ways and works of other people 
who have preceded us upon this planet. The net re- 
sult of all this spade-work has made it necessary to 
revise our notions of the origins of mankind, civiliza- 
tion and society which we had comfortably carried from 
1860 to 1910. New vistas have been opened up, and 
many old familiar landmarks—like the Aryan migration, 
the priority and self-origination of classic Greek cul- 
ture,—have faded away. Churchward and others are 
pushing back the period of man’s origin nearer to a 
million years, while even the mighty Frederick Soddy 
asks if it hasn’t all happened before? And the Doheny 


T is silly— 


In a parlor. 


Futility 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


Expedition reveals human art in America as contempo- 
raneous with the dinosaur. It is all very bewildering 
to those who take easy refuge in fixed notions, and 
dogmatism is out of date. 

In this transformation of the features of ancient prob- 
lems the French savants have played a worthy part, and 
in North and West Africa the names of Maurice Dela- 
fosse, Stephane Gsell and Reygasse loom large in the 
fields of archrology and cultural anthropology. To 
these must now be added the name of the Count de 
Prorok, with whose well-advertised work newspaper 
readers are, no doubt, familiar. ‘The present book is 
intended as a “popular” presentation of that work 
rather than a formal and scholarly discussion. This 
sort of archrology is not dry, but vivid and interesting. 
The glow of romance is all over these pages, yet for 
the serious student there will be found solid material 
enough. The greater portion of de Prorok’s excavating 
was done amid the ruins of Carthage, that ancient 
metropolis founded by Tyrian merchant-mariners more 
than twenty-eight centuries ago; and the modern reader 
will be surprised to learn what a large proportion of 
our present cultural arrangements were available in 
ancient Carthage. Seven-story houses, central heating 
systems, elevators, theatre programs, sports, cheer- 
leaders, marbles, checkers, eye-glasses, bills of exchange, 
bankers and a banking system, and cross-word puzzles, 
were all familiar to the African people of Carthage. 
Even the great game of advertising seems to have been 
well developed there, and the makers of lamps have 
left theirs on their products for the eyes of other times 
to read: “Please buy our lamps, the cheapest in Carthage 
—only one cent!” 

But, just as Schliemann at Mykenae found more than 
one civilization imbedded in the earth, so in North 
Africa, the Count tells us that “the sifted earth of Car- 
thage contains the relics of a dozen different civilizations, 
each definitely marked, and capable of identification.” 
And, indeed all North Africa, as he tells us later, is an 
archeological park which is now being attacked with 
autos, aeroplanes, and diving-suits, and recorded in 
films for the curious. In this great work of historical 
recovery America plays a large part and “the wealthy 
people of the United States do take very much to heart 
the advancement of science in all its departments,” as 
the Count de Prorok says. They have furnished not 
only most of the funds for the work but also a goodly 
number of the working staff of the expeditions—to say 
nothing of invaluable publicity which has kept three 
continents awake to the vast significance of the work 
and familiar with some of its outstanding results. 

The last two chapters on “The Civilizations of the 
Sahara”, and “The Ancient Tombs of the Sahara” and 
chapter 13, on “Prehistoric Man in Africa” should prove 
especially stimulating to young Negro-America. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and a 
map, and will serve a useful purpose as an introduction 
to the methods and results of African exploration and 
archrology in their scientific phase. 

Husert H. Harrison. 


This waiting for love 


When love is singing up and down the alley 


Without a collar. 
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I N searching about for a heading that would make 
a fit label for literary chit-chat and artistic what- 
not I stumbled upon “The Ebony Flute.” So lovely 
a name it is that I should like to have made it myself, 
but I didn’t. I say “stumbled” advisedly. Reading 
again William Rose Benet’s poem, Harlem, in the 
October Theatre Arts Magazine 1 was struck by the 
exceeding great beauty of his use of the ‘ ‘ebony flute” 
as an instrument upon which one could “sing Har- 
lem.” An ebony flute ought to be very effective for 
most any sort of singing for that matter. Ebony, 
black and of exquisite smoothness. And a 
flute has that double quality of tone, low and sweet 
or high and shrill, that would make of Harlem or any 
other place a very human song. No better instru- 
ment then for the slim melody of what book one has 
read or who is writing what new play than an ebony 
flute . . . speaking of Benet’s Harlem, what 
a lovely thing it is! It opens with: 


I want to sing Harlem on an ebony flute 
While trap-drums ruffle to a crash and blare, 
With a clear note 

From a sylvan throat 

Of a clarinet—of a clarinet! 

God and brute, black god and brute 
Grinning, brooding in the murk air, 
Moons of flame and suns of jet, 
Hurricane joy and dumb despair. 


Vermillion, black and peacock blue, 

Pink, plum-purple, zig-zag green— 

I want to sing Harlem with a paint-box too, 
Shaking out color like a tambourine, 

Want a red 

Like a furious fire; 

Want a black 

Like midnight mire; 

Want a gold 

Like golden wire; 

Want a silver 

Like Heaven entire 

And God a-playing at his own front door 
On a slide trombone with a conical bore! 


And on through line on line of beauty that coins a 
Harlem as a poet would see it, lush and colorful 
‘ fertile like rich earth. On and on to its 
close which ends with the crooning of his “Mammy 
Earth. 


O child of the wild, of the womb of the night, 
Rest, and dream, my dark delight! 


Tropic Death, a book of short stories by Eric 
Walrond will come out in October. Boni and 


The Ebony Flute 


By GwWENDOLYN BENNETT 


Liveright are the publishers. I can scarcely wait for 
this book to be on the market. Few of the 
Negro writers that are being heralded on all sides 
today can begin to create the color that fairly rolls 
itself from Mr. Walrond’s facile pen. Tropic Death 
ought to have that ripe color that is usually the es- 
sence of Mr. Walrond’s writing and also a 
raven forcefulness that the author often achieves. 

A new magazine is added to the Chicago list 
of Negro publications: American Life Magazine, 
Moses Jordan editing . . the same Mr. Jordan 
whose book, The Meat Man, was published a few 
years back. The June issue, Volume One— Number 
One, carried “From Venice to Vienna” by Jessie 
Redmon Fauset and “Pale Lady” by Langston Hughes. 
I have not seen the July issue of this magazine but 
look forward to seeing the future copies that will 
come out. Maude Cuney Hare has an arti- 
cle on Creole Folksongs in the July number of the 
Musical Observer. Needless to say, Mrs. Hare's 
article is adequate certainly there are few 
people more authoritative in their speaking of Creole 
folksongs than she. 

Aaron Douglas is doing the illustrations for Carl 
Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven which will appear 
August the twentieth. The Publisher’s Weekly says 
that Mr. Douglas’ advertisement for this book in 
the current magazines is the best for the month of 
June . . . but by far the most important thing 
about Mr. Douglas these days is his new wife. He 
married Miss Alta Sawyer of Kansas City, Missouri, 
on Friday June eighteenth, . . . The English 
edition of Langston Hughes’ Weary Blues came out 
on July ninth . . the second edition of The 
New Negro will be out in the fall. . . . The 
Negro writers must not let the first of September 
slip up on them without having their manuscripts 
ready for the Albert and Charles Boni contest. The 
address for sending the novels to the judges is 66 
Fifth Avenue. hinking of novels makes me 
recall what Simeon Strunsky of the New York Times 
Book Review said not so long ago about beautifully 
written books. . . . “The beautifully written 
book as a rule is the over-written book. One sinks 
into beauty ankle-deep.” He goes to quite some trou- 
ble to poke fun at the elegant conservatism of what 
is called beautiful prose today. But even in the face 
of Mr. Strunsky’s caustic remarks on the question 
of beautiful writing, properly so-called, I should be 
ever so happy to find some of that ankle-deep beauty in 
the things that come out of the Boni contest 
what of it, if some Negro should write a Marie 
Chapdelaine with its wistful but perfect simplicity 
or perhaps an “Ethan Frome. . . Ar. Strun- 
sky rambles on to the amazing consolation that “We 
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still have our newspapers. In them are the reservoirs 
of simple health upon which we can draw when the 
English language threatens to cave in under heavy 
doses of beauty between bound covers” . . . and 
w: can do little else but wonder how any one can 
live in New York and see the rife yellow journalism 
of the daily news sheets and speak of them as the 
salvation of the English language . nor even 
the aridity of the New York Times could be set on 
the pinnacle that had been built for "beautiful writing.” 

“George Sand Reigns Again For A Day” in the 
Times for June twenty-seventh made me think of a 
young newspaper writer I knew in Paris who was 
always breaking into any conversation that chanced to 
he going on at the time with the information that he 
lived in the back part of a house the front part of 
which had belonged to George Sand . . . and I 
always think within myself that I could see in that 
about as much claim to fame as any. « a Be 
Fraser Bond in reviewing The Best Love Stories of 
1925: “Something has come over the American love 
tory. . . . It seems to have grown up. No longer does 
it find its chief concern in the billings and cooings of 
tepid adolescents” . he goes on further to 
observe that “Peter Pan has put on long trousers.” 
Can't you see some E. E. Cumings-John V. Weaver 
person coming forward with a “Come out of it 
L overs” to scare away that something that has “come 
over” the love story of today. 

Hall Johnson’s Negro operetta, Goophered; with 
the libretto by Garret is to have in it thre: lyrics by 
Langston Hughes: Mother to Son; The Midnight 
Blues; and Song for a Banjo. This operetta is for 
early fall or late summer production. Mr. Johnson 
is the winner of the third prize of the music section 
of the Opportunity Contest and by the 
way, Zora Neale Hurston and Langston Hughes are 
collaborating on an operetta the libretto of which is 
to be by Miss Hurston and the lyrics by Mr. Hughes 
: . they are also writing a musical comedy to- 
gether. Mentioning musical comedies of a 
dusky character reminds me of the ill-fated My Mag- 
nolia which ran for a single week at the Mansfield 
Theater. 

Jean Toomer, author of Cane, is spending the sum- 
mer at the Gurdjieff Institute in Fountainbleau, 
France. . . Countee Cullen and his father, 
Reverend Cullen, are traveling through Europe for 
the summer months . . . they will make many 
interesting stops chief among them a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Arthur Huff Fauset whose 
“Symphonesque” won first prize in the short story 
section of the OpporTUNITY contest is to be a member 
of their party. . . . Dr. Rudolph Fisher has very 
endearingly nick-named his new baby “the new 
Negro.” 

Friday, July sixteenth, the annual reception for 
summer school students was given at the 135th Street 
Library. Mr. Johnson of Opportunity spoke on the 
OpporTUNITY contests and what they had meant to 
the younger school of writers. When Mr. Johnson 
had finished his speech he called on several of the 
prize winners of the first and second Opportunity 
contests who chanced to be in the audience and asked 
them to read. “Golgatha Is A Mountain” 
was never so lovely for me until I heard Mr. Arna 
Bontemp read it himself. He reads with a voice as 
rich in its resonance as his prize-winning poem is in 
its imagery and beauty. It was good to see so many 


of the peop!e who are writing and doing things to- 
gether Zora Neale Hurston, Bruce Nugent, 
John Davis . . Langston Hughes who talked a 
bit about blues and spirituals and then read some of 
the new ones he had been doing . and just 
before he sat down he read a poem called “Brass 
Spittoons” . . . as lovely as are many things with 
much more delectable names. 

Horace Liveright is busy casting his play Black 
Boy for its fall production. Paul Robeson is to play 
the lead which I understand is to be a prize-fighter. 
I heard Mr. Liveright say the other night that he 
was having difficulty in finding an actress for the role 
of Irene who plays in the lead opposite Mr. Robeson. 
This part is difficult to fill since the heroine is sup- 
posed all during the play to be white and is discovered 
at the end to be a colored girl who “passes.” Re- 
membering the harmful publicity that attended the 
opening of All God's Chillun because of a white 
woman’s playing opposite a Negro, Mr. Liveright has 
been leaving no stone unturned to find a Negro girl 
who can take the part. There are hundreds who 
are fitted for the physical requirements of the piece 
but few whose histrionic powers would measure up to 
the standard of Broadway production. 

Clarissa Scott of Washington dropped into the 
office the other day on her first trip in the interest of 
the new social investigation work she is to b: doing 
in New York this summer the same Clarissa 
Scott whose Solace won a prize in the OpporTUNITY 
contest for last year and it was good to see 
her again and to know that she would be in New 
York all the summer sandwiched between 
talk of what was happening in Washington and at 
Howard the question arose as to what was the most 
beautiful line of poetry written by a Negro 
her first thought was: 


Dark Madonna of the grave she rests; 
Lord Death has found her sweet. 


from Counte: Cullen’s 4 Brown Girl Dead 
strange how discussions of this sort get started, isn’t 
it? I had never thought in terms of the best or most 
beautiful or the greatest line of Negro poetry before 
‘ there are several that come in line for the 
distinction now that I come to think of it 

without thinking too long my first choice is from 
Langston Hughes’ new blues poem called The Rail- 
road Blues. 


A railroad bridge is a sad song in de air 
or 


Where twilight is a soft bandanna handkerchief 
or perhaps Lewis Alexander’s 


A body smiling with black beauty . . 
or Jean Toomers 


Above the sacred whisper of the pines, 
Give virgin lips to cornfield concubines, 
Bring dreams of Christ to dusky, cane-lipped throngs. 


We wonder what William Stanley Braithwaite 
would say . . . or Claude McKay .. . or 
Jessie Fauset. . . . But all that resolves itself 
into the hopelessness of deciding what the greatest of 
anything is . . nothing is really greatest but 


greatness itself. . . . 
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Music, Art and Literature 


Miss Ruby Mae Green was awarded three medals— 
bronze, silver and gold—for contralto singing in an open 
contest conducted by the New York Music Week Associa- 
tion at Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Green was born in Savannah, Ga., in 1907. She 
began to study voice at the age of sixteen and has been 
under the instruction of E. A. Jackson since that time. 
In October 1924, she became the contralto soloist of 
Saint Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Choir. Miss Green 
received the highest rating in the contest over all the 
interborough contestants. She is scheduled to sing for 
the National Association of Negro Musicians to be held 
in Philadelphia in July. 

In the recent dramatical carnival held by the colored 
schools of Washington, D. C., a juvenile play by Willis 
Richardson won the first prize for the Arnet-Patterson 
School. The name of the prize-winning play is “The 
King’s Dilemma.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Richardson's play, “The Broken Banjo,” won the first 
prize in the Crisis contest for 1925 and that his play 
entitled “Fall of the Conjurer’ received honorable men- 
tion in OpporTUNITy’s contest for 1925. Perhaps Mr. 
Richardson’s best known play is “The Chip Woman's 
Fortune” which was produced in New York several 
seasons ago. 

Ernest Morrison better known as “Sunshine Sammy’ 
will discontinue his vaudeville tour and return to Holly- 
wood as the juvenile comedian in a series of twelve 
two-reel comedies. Morrison is said to be the highest 
paid colored screen actor with but one exception. 

* 

“Loyalty’s Gift” by Mrs. Dora Cole Norman, was 
given in the auditorium of the Sesqui-Centennial on Mon- 
day evening, July twelfth. “Loyalty’s Gift” is a pag- 
eant-play featuring both acting and music. Mrs. 
Norman will long be remembered for her splendid per- 
formance as Jim’s sister in the much discussed “All 


The musical friends of Agusta Savage gave a concert 
at Grace Congregational Church, 316 West 139th Street, 
for the purpose of raising a fund to be used as a schol- 
arship to Rome for Miss Savage. The concert was given 
on Friday evening, July ninth. The artists who appeared 
were Morris Caver, tenor; James E. Phillips, basso; 
Eugene Mars Martin, violinist; Sonoma Talley, pianist; 
and Ruby Green, contralto. Miss Savage is a very 
talented sculptress who studied at Cooper Union. 

* 


The Aldridge Players from Corona, New York, were 


Survey of the Month 


the guest players at the Krigwa Little Theater which 
is situated in the 135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library. The performances were given on July 
twelfth and nineteenth. Three plays by F. H. Wilson 
were given: “Color Worship, “Flies,” and “Sugar 
Cane.” The latter was the prize winning play in the 
OpporTUNITY contest for this year. 


Mabel Randolph Brooks exhibited in March 1926, at 
the Exhibition of the Society of Independent Artists held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. Miss 
Brooks’ exhibition piece was an altar hanging depicting 
the life of Christ and was done in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Eliza Wallace Brooks. The work done by Miss 
Brooks attracted the attention of the critics from two 
French art publications, namely, La Revue Du Vrai et 
Du Beau and Les Artistes D’aujourd ‘hui both of Paris. 

Miss Brooks studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia where she obtained a scholar- 
ship from the committee of public instruction in 1916, 
and later at the Art Institute of Chicago where she was 
awarded the Madam Barnhardt Scholarship. Miss 
Brooks is a member of the American Federation of Arts, 
the Salons of America and the Society of Independent 
Artists. 


Organizations of Social Work 


In Detroit, Michigan, under the leadership of Mr. H. 
S. Dunbar there has been erected a Y. M. C. A. building 
for colored men and boys representing an investment of 
$531,500. $25,000 of this was given as a personal gift 
from Julius Rosenwald, the great Chicago philanthropist, 
while more than $29,000 was paid by the Negro citizens 
of Detroit. 

The institution has set a very high standard for itself, 
that by trying to excel in all of its various departments. 
A fine example of this can be seen in the record made 
in the way of maintaining a healthy and chemically pure 
swimming pool. It has already been stated that this is 
one of the finest swimming pools in the city of Detroit. 
And like some thirty-one other pools it is inspected, and 
the water chemically tested daily by the Board of Health. 
It is very worthy of note, that this swimming pool has 
stood in the first place during the current year, demand- 
ing the utmost respect from health authorities. 

There has come to light a much finer sense of inter- 
racial relationships through the contacts established by 
this Association. Its representatives have participated 
in different conferences throughout the State and else- 
where. Athletic teams of various kinds have played 
against teams representing different white associations, 
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thereby giving both player and spectator an entire con- 
ception of the Negro and his possibilities. 

This organization can be and is justly proud of its 
progress. 


DETROIT Y. M. C. A. 


Recently a survey was made of the Negro population 
of Springfield, Illinois, and on July 9th submitted to the 
Springfield Council of Social Agencies. The survey was 
conducted by Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Director of Re- 
search and Investigation of the National Urban League. 
It will be made the basis of practical social service help 
in Springfield, and is to be published by the Council. 

The Campaign Workers of the National Urban League 
have temporarily suspended activities because of the va- 
cation period. It has become difficult to reach supporters 
in the summer. Renewed effort will recommence October 
25-November 7. $275,000 is assured of the $300,000 
budget as planned by the Campaign Workers. There 
remains a balance of $25 000 to be raised for the year. 


Housing 


About a month ago, the New York Urban League at 
the invitation of Mr. Charles O. Heydt, Secretary to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., called a conference to consider 
the advisability of constructing model apartments in 
Harlem. The question of rentals, cooperative ownership, 
and other details were taken up. Among those present 
were: Arthur C. Holden, Chairman of the New York 
Urban League; Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Roberts, G. E. 
Haynes, Charles O. Heydt, and James H. Hubert, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York Urban League. This 
is a culmination of efforts begun two years ago by the 
New York Urban League to secure cheaper and more 
adequate housing accommodation for the increasing Negro 
population of New York City. At its instance, many 
suburban developments were undertaken a year ago. 

On October 2, 1925, James H. Hubert of the Urban 
League, submitted to Mr. Rockefeller a plan for reliev- 
ing the tense housing situation in Harlem. Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave this appeal personal consideration and as a 
result of it has purchased a plot of ground at a figure 
of $500,000. The plot contains sixty city blocks, bounded 
by Seventh and Eighth Avenues, between 149th and 
150th Streets. Construction is to begin at an early date. 
The apartments will range from three to six rooms; and 
include courts, play grounds and other attractions, mod- 
eled somewhat after the Garden Apartments of Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 


The Minneapolis Urban League has fostered a com- 
parative study of housing conditions on the North Side 
of that city under the supervision of Miss Pearl Sals- 
berry of the Family Welfare Scciety. The study is now 
in process of completion. 


Health 


In the annual report of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, made public June 


twenty-fifth, 1926, special mention was made of Negro 
children. General Manager Ernest K. Coulter says that 
there is very urgent need for more adequate institutional 
facilities for Negro children. In his plea for aid he 
made this statement: “The growth of the colored popula- 
tion in New York City in the last ten years has been 
about 75,000. There has been practically no increased 
provision of institutions for colored children needing care 
despite this phenomenal growth. Further delay in meet- 
ing this problem for this large population which now 
forms an important part of our community cannot but 
continue to bring increasingly serious results.” 

The July issue of the Playground Magazine carries an 
article entitled “The Chicago Board of Education Play- 
grounds and the Colored Child” by Maxwell H. Bond, 
a playground director in that city. Feeling the need 
for recreational facilities during the winter as well as 
the summer, Mr. Bond secured the use of a gymnasium 
which was only free on Saturday mornings. Although 
it was a very large gymnasium it was not large enough 
to accommodate the crowds that attended the resort. 

In the article mentioned Mr. Bond says that there 
is a need among Negro children for just such wholesome 
recreation as is afforded by the public playground. The 
following statement carries the essence of the article: 
“These playgrounds are of great significance in the life 
of the colored child, for the colored child, unlike the 
white one, is without the proper facilities for training 
both in physical exercise and the development of the 
spirit of true sportsmanship—factors that are so neces- 
sary in developing good American citizens.” 


Athletics 


The Eastern Sectional Tennis Championship is to be 
held at Bordentown, New Jersey, July 26-31. Dr. J. 
Ivison Hage, referee. 

The National Capital Country Club held its opening 
on Decoration Day. The club is located in the suburban 
district of Washington, D. C., midway between that city 
and Baltimore. Never before in the social history of 
Washington and Baltimore has such universal enthusiasm 
and patronage marked the opening of any new project. 
The board of governors of the club includes some of 
the best known names of that section of the country. The 
officers are: Emmett J. Scott, President and Chairman of 
Board of Governors; Dr. A. M. Curtis, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr. Harry S. McCard, Second Vice-President; Mr. 
Thomas H. R. Clarke, Third Vice-President; Counsellor 
Victor Daly, Secretary; Dr. Michel O. Dumas, Treasurer; 
and Judge James A. Cobb, Chairman of the membership 
committee. The club is situated on a piece of land of 
twenty-three acres which are being improved by a nine- 
hole golf course and five tennis courts. 

At the official opening of the Municipal Stadium of 
the Sesqui-Centennial, two hundred athletes competed 
in the junior track and field championships and sent six 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL TRACK MEET 


meet records into the discard heap. Of these six rec- 
ord-makers two were Negroes. Wesley Foster of Wash- 
ington State College finished the hundred-yard dash in 
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ten seconds flat. Charles Drew of the Century Athletic 
Club set a new record in the two twenty-yard high 
hurdles. It will be remembered that Mr. Drew brought 
honor on himself and his football team at Amherst last 
year. He has just been named to head Athletic training 
at Morehouse College. 


Education 


On Tuesday Evening, June twenty-second, Miss Elea- 
nor Webb of 2 Bashford Street, Yonkers, New York, was 
graduated as an honor pupil from School Number Six. 
She is fourteen years old and is the first Negro to win 
the D. A. R. medal. 

The D. A. R. medal is a gold medal given by the 
Daughters of the Army of the Republic to the eighth 
grade student writing the best essay on a given subject. 
The subject this year was dlexander Hamilton. 


KINGSFORD RATTERY SWAN 


In the 1926 class of Tuft’s Dental College, Boston, 
Mass., Kingsford Ratteray Swan of Cambridge, Mass., 
was the only colored graduate. 

Dr. Swan was born in Somerset, Bermuda; the only 
son of Alexander Swan and the late Maria Ratteray 
Swan. He was educated in the schools of Cambridge 
and Boston; he made his home since childhood with his 
sister, Mrs. J. A. Braithwaite, who is the wife of Dr. 
J. Alexander Braithwaite, a leading physician of Cam- 
bridge. 

2 

Mr. Thomas Wilson of Coronada, California, was the 
first Negro to appear on the annual recital program of 
the High School of that city. This honor was accorded 
him because of his exceptional high rating in Applied 
Music which is one of the required courses in the Coron- 
ada High School. At the recital he played a violin solo, 
“Gavotte” by Gosse. 

He was accompanied by his sister, Margaret Wilson, 
who because of her singular athletic ability had been 
but a short time before the first and only Negro student 
to be present at the annual athletic banquet of the same 


school. 


Miss Ophelia Settle of the Class of 1925, at Howard 
University is spending her second summer at Bridge- 
water, Conn., as a member of The National Student 
Forum Summer Conference. 


This Forum is a group 


made up of all races for the purpose of discussion and 
the ultimate aim of better understanding between inter- 
racial groups. 

Miss Settle was a member of the group of Student 
Editors who held a conference under the auspices of the 
Forum. She was also present at the dinner given in 
honor of this group at the Pulitzer Building in New 
York with the compliments of the New York World. 

During the year 1925-26, Miss Settle taught school in 
Chaple Hill, North Carolina. While teaching there she 
began a paper in the high school which was said to have 
been the best in the state, either white or colored. 

Miss Settle’s presence at the summer conferences this 
year is made possible by a scholarship given her by the 
National Student Forum, 


Mr. Glenn Carrington, winner of one of the 1925-26 
National Urban League Fellowships to the New York 
School of Social Work, is now in Moscow, Russia, with 
a group of eight students who will study the conditions 
in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Carrington is also a member of the Class of 1925 
from Howard University. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Student Forum Summer 
Conferences. Thomas Dabney is also a member of the 
group. 

Walter A. Armwood is to head the new extended 
vocational department of the Bethune-Cookman College 
in Daytona, Florida. Mr. Armwood is a graduate of 
A. M. College of Florida and has spent most of his life 
in the industrial field. He has been a teacher of car- 
pentry, mechanical drawing and mechanical engineering. 
During the World War, Mr. Armwood was employed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor as director of Negro 
Economics in Florida. He is giving up a position at the 
Booker Washington High School at Tampa to accept the 
one offered him at Daytona. At Tampa he was success 
ful in setting up a very strong department of Manual 
Training and Vocational Guidance. 


Arthur A. Schomburg, President of the American 
Negro Academy, who recently sold his splendid Negro 
Library to the New York Public Library, sailed Friday, 
June 25, on the de luxe Spanish steamer, Manual 4. 
Runus for Sevilla, Spain, where he wiil study in the Uni- 
versity of Sevilla. He will do research work in the 
early history of the Negroes who were brought to 
America by the Spanish slave ships. He will also look 
up data on Negro painters such as Sebastian Gomez 
who was the slave pupil of the famed Murillo and Juan 
P. Areja who was the slave of Velasquez. While in 
Spain, Mr. Schomburg will visit the archives of the 
University of Granada where Juan Ratino held the chair 
of Doctor of Poetry. 


Dr. Charles L. Cooke received his doctor’s degree from 
the Chicago College of Music on Saturday, June nine- 
teenth. His overture, “Pro Arte,” was played at the 
graduating exercises. Dr. Cooke has very elaborate 
plans for a symphony based on Negro spiritual move- 
ments after the manner of Dvorak. 


Miss Melba Allen won a gold medal upon graduation 
from the Chicago College of Music for her proficiency 
at the piano. 

In recent examinations held in the New York City 
School System for teachers in the Junior High Schools, 
Miss Jessie Fauset was rated second over many com- 
petitors for positions as French teachers. Miss Pearl 
Fisher received third place on an equally long list in 
the English examination. 


Miss Clarissa Scott of Washington, D. C., has been 
made the director of the Joint Committee on Negro 
Miss Scott will do 


Child Study in New York City. 
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research work on delinquency among Negro children; 
its causes, effects and remedies. This committee’s work 
is done in co-operation with the Department of Research 
of the National Urban League and the Women’s City 
Club of New York. Miss Scott is a graduate of Wellesley 
College and has taught English for three years at Dun- 
bar High School in Washington. 


Kermit Armstrong, Flushing High School boy, winner 
of the 1926 Gold Medal offered in Queensborough, New 
York, for the best essay on good citizenship, was born 
in Elk Hill, Virginia. His mother who is also fond of 
writing was a graduate of the high school there and his 
father was a local engineer. ‘The boy was an invalid 
all the early years of his life and his father and mother 
taught him to read and write. He entered public school 
in Hartford, Conn., for the first time at the age of ten, 
and was assigned to the fourth grade. He has read 
a great deal for his age and has taken great interest 
in writing. Coming to Flushing, Long Island, he was 
put back in school but in 1924, won the first prize for 
the best essay on fire prevention. In 1926, he again 
won the prize for the best essay on fire prevention, the 
first school prize for an essay on good citizenship, and 
later this essay won the gold medal for the Borough of 
Queens, These essays are written under school super- 
vision without any notes at all. When young Arm- 
streng’s essay was presented it was suggested by one of 
his teachers that one paragraph of criticism on America 
be stricken out. He insisted, however, that it was his 
belief and it stood as written when awarded the gold 


medal, 


For the four weeks of July for the last eight years 
representatives of the Junior Class of twelve women’s 
colleges are the guests of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society. The colleges represented are Smith, 
Radcliffe, Barnard, Mt. Holyoke, Connecticut, Elmira, 
Wells, Wellesley, Goucher, Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr 
and Vassar. Junior Month as this is called, is de- 
signed for the practical study of social work in New 
York City. Miss Clare Tousley, director of Junior 
Month for 1926, says of it: “The primary object is the 
interpretation of modern social work to a wider audience 
than can be reached in the course of the day’s work. 
That is why a Junior is chosen. She goes back to 
her college as a Senior in the fall, to translate to her 
campus world, both students and faculty, the discoveries 
she has made. She writes the story of Junior Month 
for her college weekly; she talks to student groups and 
writes on special topics for her class room.” On Mon- 
day, July nineteenth, Mr. Eugene K. Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban League was the guest 
at the Junior Month meeting and spoke on “Negro 
Migration North.” 

At the commencement exercises at Howard University 
this year honorary degrees were conferred upon the 
following: Master of Arts, Alice W. Kinckle Vassar 
and Charles Benjamin Boyer; Doctor of Science, George 
Cleveland Hall; Doctor of Divinity, Alfred Theophilus 
Clark; and Doctor of Laws, Arthur Deerin Call and 
John Adams Cole. These degrees were conferred by 
Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, the retiring president of Howard 
University. When these degrees had been conferred, 
Justice Stanton J. Peello, the oldest member of the Board 
of Trustees, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Dr. Durkee himself. In so doing, Justice 
Peello said, “Doctor Durkee, the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University, at its meeting in February last, in 
accepting your resignation as President, unanimously 
voted to confer upon you at Commencement, as a mark 
of distinction for your faithful, efficient and distinguished 
service as such president, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
? . In doing so, Dr. Durkee, I deem it altogether 
fitting in expressing the will of the Board, to say, that 
the degree is not conferred as an empty honor but as 
one deserved by reason of your faithful service as Presi- 
dent for eight years. The growth of the University in all 


its departments, physically and educationally, is due in 
the main to your guiding hand. The work you have 
done here has been constructive and therefore for the 
permanent good of the University.” 


Henry Rowland Fox Furlonge was awarded upon 


graduation from the Howard University Medical Col- 
lege in June, 1926, the following prizes: The M. O. 
Dumas prize of $100 for the highest scholastic average 
throughout the entire four years in the College of Medi- 
cine; the E. A. Balloch prize of $10 for the student rank- 
ing highest in surgery; the Lieberman Prize of $10 in 
surgery for proficiency in Clinical Surgery; the F. D. 
Whitney prize of $10 for the highest average in the 
theoretical and practical work in Nervous and Mental 
Diseases during 1925-26; and the Thomas G. Coates 
prize of $10 for the best work in Gynecology. 


Personal 


Mrs. Emmett J. Scott has recently been appointed a 
member of the Board of Public Welfare at Washington, 
D.C. She is the only colored member. 


WILLIAM E. SCOTT 


William E. Scott was commissioned by Robert W. 
Grafton, prominent white Masonic leader of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to paint mural decorations for the Masonic 
temple of that city. Paintings depicting General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, the Crusaders in their pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem and the Building of King Solomon's 
Temple are included in the commission. 
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Reverend Mordecai Johnson, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Charleston, West Virginia, was elected to 
the presidency of Howard University in a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees on Wednesday, June 30. 
This meeting was held upon the receipt of Bishop 
Gregg’s declination. Dr. Johnson is at present in Eu- 
rope with a party of Americans on interracial relations. 

Dr. Johnson was born in Paris, Tennessee, January 
12, 1890. He received his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., May, 1911. He taught 
English there for a year and also taught in the depart- 
ment of Economics and History for a year. In August, 
1913, he was graduated from University of Chicago with 
a degree of Bachelor of Arts. From 1913 to 1916 he was 
a student at the Rochester Theological Seminary, at the 
same time serving as pastor at the Second Baptist Church 
in Mumford, a small village nearby. He was graduated 
from the Rochester Theological Seminary in May, 1916. 
In September, 1917, he became pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Charleston, West Virginia. In 1920 the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon him 
by the Rochester Theological Seminary. His thesis was 
entitled, “The Rise of the Knights Templar.” From 
October, 1921, to June, 1922, he was the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary graduate student at Harvard Univer- 
sity, receiving his Master of the Science of Theology 
degree from that school in June, 1922. At the commence- 
ment exercises he delivered an address entitled, “The 
Faith of the American Negro.” In June, 1923, Howard 
University conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon him. 

It is said of Dr. Johnson that he is a man of extra- 
ordinary spiritual fineness. 

John T. Clark has accepted the executive secretaryship 
of the St. Louis Urban League. Mr. Clark is a graduate 
of Ohio State University, where he specialized in Sociol- 
ogy and Economics. He has also done special work in 
New York University. Following his graduation from 
Ohio State University he taught at Central High School 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for five years. In 1911 Mr. 
Clark had his first experience in social work in charge 
of a boys’ camp at Manor, Long Island, for two sum- 
mers. In 1912 he became secretary of the Housing and 
Industrial Board of the New York Urban League. Here 
he did extensive study and numerous surveys in Harlem, 
and it was upon Mr. Clark's advice that Philip A. Pay- 
ton transacted the huge apartment house deal which in- 
volved a million and a half dollars. Mr. Clark went 
to St. Louis from Pittsburg. 

Mr. Gordon Simpson, who for a period of several years 
has been the Executive Secretary of the Urban League 
at St. Louis, has resigned. Mr. John T. Clark will take 
his place. 


Conventions and Conferences 


The Empire State Federation of Women’s Clubs met 
at the Mt. Olivet Baptist Church in New York City the 
sixth, seventh, ard eighth of July. This conference 
marked the eighteenth anniversary of the Federation. 
Mrs. Addie W. Hunton, who was president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for the past year, was re- 
elected to the presidency for the coming year. Other 
officials elected were: Mrs. Mattie Burge, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Lottie Henderson, Chairman of the Executive 
Board; Mrs. Florence Monroe, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kidd, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Margar- 
et Thomas, Financial Secretary; Miss Cecily Gunner, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Estelle Berkley, Organizer; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mayfield, Historian; Mrs. Florence Spencer, Chap- 
lain; Mrs. Lulie Lytle Cowan, Parliamentarian; and 
Mrs. Mary D. James, Auditor. 

During the sessions Mrs. Alice Wiley Seay, founder 
of the organization, was present on the platform. 

The evening programs of the conference were given 
over to music, art and literature. Mr. Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, 
spoke on the part that the Urban League played in their 
daily life; Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois delivered an address 


on Africa; and Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes gave an 
interesting talk on the housing problem and other indus- 
trial questions. Other distinguished persons who ap- 
peared on the program were: James Weldon Johnson, 
Herman A. Metz (representing Mayor James Walker), 
Mrs. William H. Wortham, Mrs. Ruth Bennett, Magis- 
trate Jean Norris, and Miss Frances Gunner. 

Among the things the Federation will undertake to 
accomplish during the ensuing year are the raising of 
funds to finance the Pan-African Congress to be held 
here in 1927; the establishing of a Junior Federation; 
the raising of money to finish the national drive for 
$50,000 to be used as scholarship loans. The Federation 
has now launched a campaign for 50,000 new members, 

. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People met in Chicago, Ill, June twenty-third 
to the twenty-ninth. A great deal of the time of the 
conference was given to the discussion of segregation 
and how it should be combatted. Tuesday evening, June 
twenty-ninth, was designated Spingarn Medal Night, 
with Miss Mary White Ovington presiding. Dr. Carver 
G. Woodson, the recipient of the Spingarn medal, gave 
an address after the medal had been presented. 

In an editorial on the N. A. A. C. P., the Chicago Post 
says of the convention: “The conference is of great im- 
portance from the point of view of what might in the 
larger sense be called ‘politics’ but it is of great interest, 
too, from an artistic and literary point of view.” 


The National Association of Colored Women will meet 
in Oakland, California, July twenty-ninth to August 
sixth, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune of the Raytona-Cook- 
man Collegiate Institute in Daytona, Florida, is the 
president. 

The Washington Jurisdiction Women’s Club will meet 
in Seattle, Washington, July 21st, 22d and 23d. Mrs. 
N. J. Asberry is the president. 

The National Negro Press Association will meet in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from August 3d to August 
6th. 

The National Negro Business League will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from the 15th to the 19th of August. 
Dr. R. R. Moton is president. 

The National Association of Negro Tailors, Dress- 
makers, Milliners, and Furriers will meet in Hartford, 
Connecticut, from the 2d to the 5th of August. The ex- 
istence of such an organization points to a new indus- 
trial specialization in the race. 

The Annual Elks Convention will be held this year 
in Cleveland, Ohio, from August 22d through August 
28th. Mr. J. Finley Wilson is the president of the Grand 
Lodge. 

From August 14 to the 23d a monster educational ex- 
position will be held by the Negroes of Los Angeles, 
California. The exhibits will be so arranged as to 
show steps of progress taken in business, educational 
and artistic efforts. 

A Y.W.C.A,. Industrial Conference was held at Camp 
Gray, Saugatuck, Michigan, at which provision was 
made for discussing the Negro girl in industry. Mr. 
T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Industrial Relations of 
the National Urban League, and Miss Myra Colson, the 
Industrial Secretary of the Indiana Avenue Y.W.C.A. 
of Chicago, Illinois, were the leaders in this discussion. 

Mr. Hill was the guest of the Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Y.W.C.A. from July 24th to the 28th. He led their 
discussions on Industry. 

* 

Miss Mabel Byrd, industrial secretary of the Brooklyn 
Y. W. C. A., and Miss Helen Langford, of Flushing, 
New York, have received fellowships for six weeks’ 
study at the Woolman School, Wyncote, Pa. The Director 
of this school is Miss Caroline Norment and during the 
summer course there has been added to the faculty Miss 
Winifred Cramp of Woodbrooke College, London, 
England. 
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Muttsy 
(Continued from page 250) 


But oh how cheerfully they did their best for him. 
The company begrudged not one cent of his pay. 
He searched diligently, paid money to other search- 
ers, went every night to Ma’s to see if by chance 
the girl had returned or if any clues had turned up. 

Two weeks passed this way. Black empty days 
for Muttsy. 

Then he found her. He was coming home from 
work. When crossing Seventh Avenue at 135th 
Street they almost collided. He seized her and be- 
gan pleading before she even had time to recognize 
him. 

He turned and followed her; took the employ- 
ment office slip from her hand and destroyed it, 
took her arm and held it. He must have been very 
convincing for at 125th Street they entered a taxi 
that headed uptown again. Muttsy was smiling 
amiably upon the whole round world. 

A month later, as Muttsy stood on the dock 
hustling his men to greater endeavor, Bluefront 
flashed past with his truck. “Say, Muttsy, you 
don’t know what you missin’ since you quit de 
game. Ah cleaned out de whole bunch las’ night.” 
He flashed a roll and laughed. “It don’t seem like 
a month ago you wuz king uh de bones in Har- 
lem.” He vanished down the gangplank into the 
ship’s hold. 

As he raced back up the gangplank with his 
loaded truck Muttsy answered him. “And now, I'm 
King of the Boneheads—which being interpreted 
means stevedores. Come on over behind dis crate 


OME love a city gay and bright, 
Some love a shimmering moonlight night, 

Some love ships and roiling seas, 

Some love the drowsy hum of bees; 

Some love a maid 

And some love a man 

And all have loved since the world began. 


What I love best, 
Is a hillside green 
And a low.slow gurgling sweet murmuring stream, 
Orioles, and willows, and dragon flies, 


And I love mine 


Song of Many Loves 


By Mary A. NEwMAN 
Awarded Honorable Mention—Opportunity Contest 


You love your love, 


And we'll all love on ’till the end of time. 


wid yo’ roll. Mah wrist ain’t got no cramp ‘cause 
ah’m married. You’se gettin’ too sassy.” 

“Thought you wuzn’t gointer shoot no mo’!” 
Bluefront temporized. 

“Aw Hell! Come on back heah,” he said impa- 
tiently. “Ah’ll shoot you any way you wants to— 
hard or soft roll—you'se trying to stall. You know 
ah don’t crap neither. Come on, mah Pinkie needs 
a fur coat and you stevedores is got to buy it.” 

He was on his knees with Blutfront. There was 
a quick movement of Muttsy’s wrist, and the cubes 
flew out on a piece of burlap spread for the pur- 
pose—a perfect seven. 

“Hot dog!” he exulted. ‘Look at dem babies 
gallop!” His wrist quivered again. “Nine for 
point!” he gloated. “Hah!” There was another 
quick shake and nine turned up again. “Shove in, 
Bluefront, shove in dat roll, dese babies is crying 
fuh it.” 

Bluefront laid down two dollars grudgingly. 
“You said you wuzn’t gointer roll no mo’ dice after 
you got married,” he grumbled. 

But Muttsy had tasted blood. His flexible wrist 
was already in the midst of the next play. 

“Come on, Bluefront, stop bellyachin’. Ah shoots 
huy for de roll!” He reached for his own pocket 
and laid down a roll of yellow bills beside Blue- 
front’s. His hand quivered and the cubes skipped 
out again. “Nine!” He snapped his fingers like 
a trap-drum and gathered in the money. 

“Doxology, Bluefront. Git back in de line wid 
yo’ truck an’ send de others roun’ heah one by one. 
What man can’t keep one li'l wife an’ two li’l 
bones? Hurry em up, Blue!” 


And a blue mist at evening as the great sun dies. 
An old log house, a garden, and hollihocks, 
Rows of green corn, gnarled tree, and a martin box. 
All the sweet homey simple things, 

And the peace and the joy that loving them brings. 


Now, you may think my loves are foolish things 

For your loves may be splendors and glories as of 
kings, 

Your love and my love will never agree, 

But, it doesn’t matter one bit 

For you see— 
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Who’s Who 


CHARLES H. GARVIN, M.D., is one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger Negro physicians—a practitioner 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and a member of the staff of Lake- 
side Hospital. He has contributed articles to medical 
and scientific publications, 


HELENE JOHNSON is one of the new group of Negro 
poets whose work is attracting attention. Several of 
her poems published in Opportunity have been re- 
printed in the poetry columns of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune and the N. Y. World. 


ZGRA NEALE HURSTON has been a prize winner for 
two years in the Opportunity Contests and was a 
student at Barnard last year. Three of her stories 
have been mentioned by Mr. O’Brien in his anthology 
and a play submitted in the 1926 Opportunity Con- 
test will be published soon in Theater Arts. 


ANNA THOMPSON is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


LOUISE HERRICK WALL is a writer and the secre- 
tary of the Committee which is raising funds for the 
carving of the “Altar of Good Will” designed by 
Walter Von Ruckteschell. 


AARON DOUGLAS has contributed other covers for 
Opportunity. His most recent work is the set of 
decorative designs for the Alfred Knopf Publishing 
Company for Carl Van Vechten’s book about Harlem. 


COUNTEE CULLEN is known to readers of Oppor- 
TUNITY. He has just received his Master’s Degree 
from Harvard. 


LANGSTON HUGHES has the distinction of being one 
of the poetry best sellers with his volume “The 
Weary Blues.” 


MARY A. NEWMAN is the neighborhood worker for 
the St. Louis Urban League and a writer of verse. 


HUBERT HARRISON is a lecturer for the Board of 
Education of New York City—a writer and critic. 
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The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
designate his gift for any specific phase 
of the work. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 
TREASURER 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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